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INTONATION 


To Laszlo, 


and all my pupils 


“ Now to anyone with any feeling at all for the mystery of words 
it must I think be clear that as with the human lips whence the sounds 
proceed, and as with the human features whose look accompanies such 
sounds, what we call expression or intonation is the essence of any 
human language . . . For the secret of the human psyche lies deeper 
... than the mere words we use. It lies in the intonation of the 
voice and in the rhythmic arrangement of the words; it lies in their 
vocal vibration and in the musical gesture of emphasis accompanying 
them.” 

Joun CowrEer Powys 
Obstinate Cymric 


PREFACE 


Tus short guide to English speech is for those—and they 
are many—who have enough knowledge of English to 
understand these pages and to follow the instructions, 
with the help of which they may be enabled to speak so as 
to be understood by British people. Without such in- 
structions they may remain helpless, and unable indeed to 
understand much of what native English-speakers say. 

Obviously, to be complete, such a course of instruction 
requires a living teacher; or, at least, audible reproduction 
of the examples. To meet this need, gramophone records 
of the Drill sentences have been produced, spoken by the 
author.* Whether such aid is available or not, what is set 
out in this book will be found to be practical, being based 
on experience in several countries with a large number of 
learners of many nationalities ; and this experience suggests 
that many of the difficulties of English speech can in fact 
be explained and surmounted. 

It should be understood from the beginning that although 
this book makes use of phonetic symbols (International 
Phonetic Association) it is not in any sense a text-book 
of Phonetics. The careful student would be well advised 
to use such a book as P. A. D. MacCarthy's English Pro- 
nunciation (Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge), for a full 
phonetic explanation of the sounds which are here demon- 
strated in use. 

I offer grateful acknowledgments to all my students and 
colleagues, and in particular to Mr. Malcolm Campbell. 


* A set of five 10 in. double-sided records issued by the Linguaphone 
Institute, 207-209 Regent Street, London, Wir. 


PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


As used in As used in As used by 
this book some recent P. A, D. 
Examples books MacCarthy 
me Io smi) ii 
in 2911 [in] 
get gue [get] 
man 4. e [men] a a 
father 5. аі ['fa:da] a aa 
not 6.9 [not] 0 0 
all еЗ МУНА, о 00 
put 8. u [put] 
rule 9. ш [rui] uu 
but Io. a [bat] 
bird тт. a: [bed] 
arrive 12. ә [e'raiv] 
eight I3. ei [eit] 
low 14. ou [lou] 
eye I5. ai [ai] 
out 16. au [aut] 
boy 17. 3 [boi] oi oi 
ear 18. i» [ә] 
there 19. вә [ca] ea ea 
more 20. э [moo] 02 02 
tour 21. uo [tuo] 


Consonants p, b, t, d, k, g, m, n, 1, f, v, s, 2, r, h, w are 
used as phonetic symbols. The following special symbols 
are used in addition : 


Examples thank 0 [0ænk] 
then 0 [деп] 
fish f [tif] 
pleasure 3 [/plezo] 
catch tf [ket] 
John 43 [dgon ] 
5їп& 0 [si] 

es j [jes] 

STRESS | 


The main stress is marked ' before the stressed syllable ; 
а secondary stress may be marked ,. 
Examples 
compliment ['komplimont] 
uncomplimentary [,Ankompli'mentori]. 
vi 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue peculiar characteristics of modern spoken English 
call for some special attention. Because so much of the 
vocabulary is evidently derived from Latin, Greek, or 
Germanic sources—to name the principal contributors to 
this exceptionally rich language (and including French as 
" Latin" for purposes of simplification)—most people, 
including British people, tend to assume that English is 
simply one variant among the different European languages. 
Many of these have similar ingredients, and arrive at their 
constructions by means of variations upon a generally ac- 
cepted theme with a generally applicable terminology, Thus, 
the names of the Parts of Speech, with their tenses or cases, 
and of the Parts of the Sentence, have been standardized 
from Ancient Greek and Latin and applied equally to any 
modern Western language, including English. But there is 
a great deal of difference between a common basic vocabulary 
and a common system of grammatical structure. We may 
be misled by the easily understandable derivation of many 
English words. 

Any student of English who has passed the elementary 
stages is confronted by such well-known problems as are 
presented by the similarity and apparent identity of such 
words as: 

FRENCH ENGLISH ENGLISH 


word homonym ^ meaning of 
French word 
demander demand ask 
prétendre pretend claim 
étranger stranger foreigner 


And there is the well-known indication by Sir Walter Scott, 
in Ivanhoe, of how the social structure of England after the 
Norman Conquest settled our double vocabulary in certain 
respects upon a sort of “ class-distinction ” : 


ANIMAL MEAT FRENCH NAME 
(looked after by (eaten by the for animal 
the Saxon peasant) Norman lord) 
pig pork 
ox beef 
sheep mutton 


calf veal 
I 
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The whole problem of the use of the double vocabulary is 
a peculiarly English one, and it is only necessary to point 
out here that spoken English tends to choose the Saxon 
alternative to the Latin because the Saxon is in general 
nearer to the heart and the Latin to the head : our conversa- 
tion is not so much an intellectual matter as a simple con- 
veying of personal meaning, naturally coloured by a stronger 
element of feeling than of thought, and perhaps most of all 
by what it is we want to happen. In French, to take again 
the most instructive contrast, the spoken language differs 
very little from the written, so that it sounds to an English- 
speaker as if a French-speaker “ talks like a book ”. 

Etymological observations, like that of Scott referred to 
above, though interesting in themselves, do nothing to 
explain the differing ways in which the words (of both the 
Saxon and the Latin vocabularies) are used in modern 
English speech. Consider, for instance, the “ contracted 
forms" which are such a noticeable feature of modern 
English. Many students learn these with great care, so 
as to be able to use “don’t”, “isn’t”, “ haven't лапа 
all the rest of them, but only too often they do not learn 
when to use them and when not. But the simple fact is 
that these contractions belong to the spoken language, 
and are only written when we are writing down the actual 
words that somebody has said, or when we are writing an 
informal personal letter, which is a kind of substitute for 
conversation. If they are met with in any different use, 
such as in certain types of essay or autobiographical writing, 
it is where the author is deliberately producing an effect 
of speaking to the reader. If used in any other context 
of written English, they immediately produce an effect of 
“ foreignness ” which is just what the foreign student wished 
to avoid ! 

For anything like an understanding of these queer 
“ differences " that confront the student or visitor, it is 
necessary to go back—in history a very long way, but in 
geological»time only a short step—to observe the fateful 
interruption caused in the continuity and wholeness of the 
life of the European Continent by the break-through of 
the waters between the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, 
in what we now call the English Channel. What went on 
thereafter, until the present day, was inevitably a distinct 
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development on the two sides of the Channel; and the fact 
that men and animals no longer roamed freely across, should 
prepare us for many of the observable oddities of life in 
Britain as seen through Continental eyes, and vice versa, 
The entire development of civilization in this part of the 
world has been subsequent to this break, and many features 
of human life (and even some of animal and plant life) as 
developed in the islands of Britain show a marked tendency 
to be “different ". One need only mention such familiar 
examples as: driving on the left of the road, having “ pubs ” 
instead of “ cafés ”, living in small houses with gardens, 
playing cricket, insisting on old traditions of dress and other 
formalities, among many other things that the visiting 
foreigner notices as “ different” in this sense. There is, 
in general, an extremely strong sense of individuality, some- 
thing unmistakably the product of centuries of specialized 
insular evolution. It has been said that every Englishman 
is an island. You may remember how Karel Capek wrote 
that in England even the trees are more obviously individuals 
than those of other countries (you will see for yourself that 
this is true). And the same applies to the words of our 
language. 

Our speech altogether is no exception to this tendency, 
at least from the fourteenth century onwards, but it has 
been little studied from this point of view. We notice, 
for instance, that the English language alone insists on a 
capital letter for the pronoun of the first person singular ! 
It seems that we are only beginning to grasp something of 
the implications of our English lack of “ grammar ", our 
conventional pronunciation in relation to the spelling, and 
our significant and expressive stress and intonation. These 
last are so decisively important that it is necessary to go 
so far as to warn students: “ In English it is not the words 
that convey the meaning; it is how we say them". In 
short, we have to turn our backs on grammatical explana- 
tions and logical statements of relationships between words, 
and to start thinking of spoken English in quite a different 
way—almost as if it were, like Chinese, a tonal language, 
with different meanings for the same word according to the 
tone and even the pitch of the voice. Another feature to 
be compared with Chinese is the “ notional ” form of word 
—almost as if it were an ideograph— which enables it to 
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be used, uninflected, as two or three or more quite different 
“parts of speech "' simply according to its context. 
Apart from such examples as Shakespeare's 
* Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle " 
— (Richard II) 
we have to observe, in modern English speech, the “ notion " 
house in the following : 
(i) This is my house. (NOUN ?) 

(i) We are full up, so I don't know where we shall 

house you. (VERB ?) 

(iii) A kind friend has given me house room. (Ар- 

JECTIVE ?) 
(But, take note, in example (ii) the special verbal pronunci- 
ation [hauz] instead of [haus].) 

Or, 

(i) We had a rough crossing. (ADJECTIVE ?) 
(ii) He was threatened by a dangerous-looking rough. 
(NOUN ?) 
(iii) Young people should learn to rough it. (VERB ?) 
(iv) They had very little money and had to travel rough. 
(ADVERB ?) 

This peculiarity is, of course, particularly true of spoken 
English and of journalistic English, and is in any case par- 
ticularly a modern tendency ; but it is not confined to these 
uses, In the literary English of a much older generation you 
may find it often enough, as when Carlyle writes : 

“Tf the poor and humble toil that we have food . . . .” 
we may, on reading this, be tempted to think of “ poor 
and humble toil" as a phrase consisting of two adjectives 
and a noun; whereas a very little thought shows that it is 
really two nouns and a verb, Such thought about the 
meaning is a constant necessity in English, above all when 
reading aloud—all the more because English punctuation 
does not always indicate the necessary slight pauses or 
lowering of the pitch of the voice, if the sense makes clear 
how the phrases are made up. 

It is this flexible capacity of English words which has 
led to the difficulty which foreigners (and sometimes not 
foreigners alone) find in understanding the headlines of 
newspapers. Journalists have to be as economical with 
words as possible, especially if they wish to print them very 
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large; and this has led, especially in America, to an ex- 
aggerated preference for the short word, even if its clarity 
is less than that of the more usual word : for instance, bid 
is frequently used for attempt (whether noum or verb). An 
extreme American example was reported to be the following : 


OYSTER BARS JAM PROBE. 


This did not in fact refer to counters for selling oysters, 
nor had it anything to do with the jam we put on bread. 
It meant, " The Chief of Police has forbidden the enquiry 
into the congestion of traffic". BARS is a typical “ short” 
verb-word for “ refuses ” or “ forbids”; JAM is commonly 
used for " congestion ", as in “ traffic-jam’’; though its 
verbal use “to be jammed” (in a narrow place) is more 
common; PROBE is here a typical“ short" word for 
“enquiry "—(more common is “to probe” in a concrete 
sense of investigating with “a probe", a fine surgical 
instrument). And it happened that this Police Chief’s name 
was OYSTER. 

A much more orthodox example of this method of con- 
veying meaning by simple juxtaposition was a notice seen 
in a shop window in London. The shop sold kitchen- 
accessories and all sorts of useful things for furniture. A 
first impression produced by the two words on the card: 

HIDE FOOD 


was that it was concerned with preserving foodstuffs out 
of harm’s way—some sort of meat-safe, perhaps. On a 
second look, it became clear that this was nothing to do 
with hiding food, but everything to do with feeding hide; 
that it was, in short, a preparation to rub into leather furni- 
ture, to preserve it.* 

The lesson we can learn from this is that often (and only 
experience will show how very often) we may not at once 
grasp the meaning of what is written in English unless we 


*A good illustration of this characteristic of English is the story of 
the nervous witness in a law court who said that the distance between 
two points was two miles "as the flow cries". The judge himself 
became confused and said: ‘‘ You mean as the cry flows ". A barrister 
caught the confusion and tried to explain: “ №, my lord, he means as 
the fly crows”, What the witness was really trying to say was the 
common expression, “ As the crow flies’. The various confusions arose 
as understandable slips of the tongue, because in each c. 
were real words, and not simply gibberish. 


[j> ( CALCUTTA 
\ WORSE D 
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hear it—when there will probably be no difficulty at all, 
provided we are familiar with the ways of English pro- 
nunciation. A great deal of what is written in English is 
written with the sound of it in the writer's mind. The usual 
low standard of reading aloud, noticeable among even the 
more advanced students of English, is to a considerable 
extent to be overcome by training in hearing the sounds in 
the mind's ear rather than seeing them only as a system 
of logical relations on paper. 

Some other languages have something of this freedom 
of the individual word to take оп a life of its own. F rench, 
for one, has not. Hence many of the particular difficulties 
which French-speakers find with English. It is unlikely 
that any language other than English could produce quite 
the same effect as in the Punch scene of the shocked old 
lady overhearing the conversation of the lovers at the other 
end of the same bench in the park. The entire conversation 
is reported : 

“ Darling ! " 

“Yes, darling ? ” 

“ Nothing, darling ; only ‘ darling’, darling ! " 

Ability to repeat this convincingly is a useful test for the 
student of English. 

The fact, as demonstrated by the late Prof. Lloyd James, 
that an English sentence may have as many different stress 
patterns as there are words in the sentence, is perhaps the 
most important to learn in this connection. It has a very 
important implication for “ emphatic ” and “ unemphatic ” 
forms, and for Vowel No. r2. 

One example may suffice here. (Note that in each of 
these variations the chief stress is accompanied by a varied 
pitch of voice.) 


Example 
I thought you had told him something like that, 


Variations 
I. I thought you had told him something like that. 
(This was my idea on the subject: others may have 
thought differently.) 
2. I thought you had told him something like that, 
(— and you see I was right !) 
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3. I thought you had told him something like that. 
(Then if it was not you, who was it ?) 
4. I thought you had told him something like that. 
N.B. [hed]. 
(But if you had not, then that’s another question !) 
5. I thought you had told him something like that. 
(But as you had not, of course he would not know.) 
6. I thought you had told him something like that. 
— so that at least he would know.) 
7. 1 thought you had told him something like that. 
(— though I did not pretend to know exactly what it 
was.) 
8. I thought you had told him something like that. 
(Not, as I now find, something quite different.) 
9. I thought you had told him something like that. 
(Not like the other one.) 


Notice that “had” is pronounced [hod] in every case 
except No. 4. Normally such a sentence would be printed 
without any indication of stress, such as is given in English 
by printing in italics ; so the only way to know how to read 
it aloud, or even to understand it at all, is to be quite clear 
in your mind as to the context and what meaning the speaker 
is trying to communicate. We must always try to think 
of the meaning rather than of the words. 

In relation to this, certain simple principles may be borne 
in mind and indeed given the force of rules. Chief among 


these is 
STRESS IMPLIES CONTRAST 


and conversely 
CONTRAST REQUIRES STRESS 


Example 

You can't ride a bicycle but I can. 

It will easily be seen how different is the method by which 
English conveys this contrast, as compared particularly 
with French. In French the relative values of words, in 
terms of vocal prominence are practically fixed and un- 
changeable, so that we can bring out the stress, needed for 
the contrast, only by addition of words: e.g. ". . . mais 
moi jelesais”. All you have to do in English is to pronounce 
a very strong stress, with higher tone of voice, on you and 
on I. If this stress is not given, the sentence will be meaningless. 
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Example 
“ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears, 


I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 
(Shakespeare: Julius Caesar) 


The same kind of Strong stress is required here, to bring 
out the contrast between bury and praise. Without it, 
there would be danger of an unwanted stress falling on 
Caesar, which would be absurd because his body is lying 
there and everyone knows that Mark Antony is speaking 
about it; or on him, which would be absurd for the same 
reason, 


Example 


Wouldn’t it be better to wear your red hat ? 

Here the contrast is evidently between the red hat and 
some other one of a different colour. Therefore, although 
one term of the comparison is expressed, and the other is 
merely understood, the stress must show it by implication : 
your ged hat? ^ OF course it is also possible that 
the contrast is between the (well-known) red hat and, say, 
a scarf, or no hat at all. In that case the stress would be 


have reason to expect it we should assume the more likely 
Sense. (N.B.—In the last sentence notice how the stress 


A further general principle of English stress is that, unless 
there is some reason to the contrary (as there was in the last 
example), a noun will receive stronger stress than its adjective 
or adjectives. 


Example 


When I get home I’m going to have a good bath ! 

A very little thought shows that the stress here could not 
Possibly be on good unless we had just come from somewhere 
where we had had a bad bath—a most unlikely situation, No, 
the significant word is, as so often, the last—the word which 
tells us the real point of the remark, 


Examples 


I don’t understand this word, so I’m going to look it up. 
When I've finished my work will you please look it 
over ? 
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In such cases the stress falls on the final word because 
it is the indicator of whether we are using the verb “ look 
up ” or “ look over ". Compare also : 

If you have time will you look in ? 

І saw the tree falling and shouted, “ look out ! ” 

I should be happier if I had some one to look after. 


The same rule, that contrast requires stress, is operating 
here, even though the contrast is only implied and not stated. 

Turning to the problem of syllable-stress within the word 
(as distinct from word-stvess within the sentence) we may 
observe as a useful guide that if we look at English words 
analytically, and so divide them where possible into component 
parts, we can easily see that more than one stress may be 
needed on the same word. In such cases the main part of 
the word will take the main stress ['] and the prefix takes 
a secondary stress [,]. 


Examples 
understand—,under /'stand 
overtake— over /’take 
incomplete— іп /com'plete 
nonconformist—,non /con'formist 
unconventional—,un /con'ventional 
outgrow—,out/’grow 
interpenetrate— inter /'penetrate 
antiseptic—,anti /'septic 
antediluvian—,ante/di'luvian 
ambidextrous—,ambi/'dextrous 


(but am‘biguous, because there is no word “ guous " as there 
is a word “ dextrous ”). 

As a guide to the position of the stress on the main part of 
polysyllabic words, we may observe the following : 


STRESSON IST ON 2ND ON 3RD ON 4TH ON 5TH 
SYLLABLE SYLLABLE SYLLABLE SYLLABLE SYLLABLE 
'able ,un'able „inability 


‘photograph pho'tographer  ,photo'graphic 
‘telephone — te'lephonist Aele'phonic 
a‘daptable adap’tation a,dapta’bility 
e'lectric elec'tricity e lectrifi'cation 
in'spire inspi‘ration 
pro’gnosticate pro,gnosti’cation 
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These may be enough to show that, in general, as the word 
grows longer the stress tends to move along it. 

In the "drill" sentences which follow, making up the 
main body of this book, the “ phrasing” is indicated by 
phrase-marks as in music. Such grouping of the words into 
phrases is of the greatest importance in spoken English, 
because it is the way in which English-speakers indicate 
their meaning, combining this grouping with musical in- 
flections of the voice. The characteristic rhythms of English 
speech are to some extent indicated by these groups. Within 
any such group the sound is continuous (compare “liaison ” 
in French, and “ sinalefa " in Spanish), and even between 
one group and the next there is often no interruption in the 
voice, but only a change of tone. It is therefore important 
not to treat the phrases as separate, unless they are clearly 
separated by punctuation. At the same time we must note 
that meanings which in many languages depend on fixed 
systems of punctuation are in English conveyed rather by 
these phrasal-groups, which closely follow the sense. 

The musical aspect of English intonation is too complex 
to enter into here, but the student will find that the ap- 
proach here made to (a) stress and (6) phrasing will solve 
more than half of that problem for him. As an example 
of one aspect of intonation which can be dealt with in this 
short course, we may notice the following. Spoken English 
is full of “ tag-questions” which, unlike those of most 
languages, аге not in a fixed form such as, "n'est-ce pas?" 
or "nicht wahr ? ", but must correspond every time to the 
particular subject and verb used. This is already a diffi- 
culty, but there is a further complication : the tag-questions 
are used in two different senses, indicated in speech by two 
different tones. 


Example 
A. “ You're not going to walk all the way home, are you?" 
This is a genuine question, shown by sharply rising tone— 
you? 


are 

The tone expresses the speaker's desire to know the answer. 
B. “ You're not going to walk all the way home, are 

you(?) 5 


| 
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This is not a question at all, but is а form of strong state- 
ment, in which the idea of walking home is dismissed as 
out of the question. The tone is now the reverse— 

are 


you ! 
(The question-mark is often used in both cases, since the 
verb is in the reversed, “ interrogative ” form.) 
To sum up, the three main aspects of a spoken language 
are: 
(т) Pronunciation—the correct production of the indi- 
vidual speech sounds ; 
(2) Stress—the distribution of force in the utterance of 
the different syllables ; 
(3) Intonation—the rise and fall of the voice according 
to the appropriate rhythm of the phrases. 


In the present treatment of English speech it will be seen 
that we are dealing with intonation mainly from the point 
of view of phrase-rhythm. Stress is here treated with special 
reference to meaning (eg. the law of contrast). Promunci- 
ation, in the sense of the detailed explanation of the indi- 
vidual speech-sounds, is dealt with here by reminders only, 
as a full treatment depends on the way in which the sounds 
are introduced to the student in the elementary stage, and 
can only be studied at the more advanced stage with the 
help of a good Phonetics book (see Preface). It only 
remains to say that the English language is spoken in many 
different places with differing pronunciations, any of which 
may be perfectly “correct” in their native place (e.g. 
Scotland, North of England, U.S.A., and many more). 
What most students wish to learn, however, is the “ standard ” 
English as spoken, for example, by the announcers of the 
B.B.C. ; and that is what they will find in this book. 


xd 
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VOWELS 
No. 1[i:] 
Drill 


А We mean to see the Queen. 

A Cheap Меш: heating has been arranged in New Zealand. 
| We need heaps Of green vegetables fo keep us fit. 

| She lives at East Sheen, but I don’t know the street. 


(AS TOT тг ус so NSE Ge EUW ee RICO RL eet 
. We've never seen bees near these trees, 
iz i k i: i 


i: i: i; 


[7:5 SERA A раа SE пу PE 3 А SE ER ren Y 
. Did he say we'd be leaving early this evening ? or 
i: i i i i: 


LE aur ES WEE) PRINTS REPEAL IPR Gs REGUM GE SR I 
Did he say we'd be leaving early this evening ? 
k k i i i: 


. These fields seem to be growing wheat. 
і i i: i: i: 


i 


ТТЕР eS Sa CM EL CST БЕШИК SE YELI IR | 
. A fit of sneezing makes you feel weak-kneed. 
i: i: i: i: 


(хт) [S fru SENE PA Е утте ee SEER | 
. " Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care." 
i jn 


(omni P ЖШ еаресе IPOD cae: 
“ She walks—the lady of my delight— 
i: 


(тетү? SOS Pe APL Ў 
A shepherdess of sheep,” 
i 


Bold type used here and throughout indicates the principal 
stress or stresses in each phrase. 
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VOWELS 
No. 1 [i:] 


Commentary 


General: As with all the “long " vowels (and the same 
applies to the diphthongs and to [z]) the holding of the 
vowel sound for a longer duration is an essential part of the 
sound. It is impossible to produce these vowels correctly 
without this “ length ”. 

2. Not “chip”! Not “ hitting” ! 

3. Not “ hips ”!—but not “ feet " ! Notice ['vedstoblz]. 
4. Neither 'East Sheen nor East 'Sheen ; but 'East 'Sheen. 
6 


. we'd [wi:d] is pronounced exactly the same as weed; 
compare also he'd [hi:d] and heed, etc. Notice two 
different meanings, according to intonation, shown 
here by alternative phrasing. 


7. [i:] when followed by “ dark " [I] is normally pronounced 
almost as if it were [io]. 


8:568 7; 


9. Shakespeare, Macbeth. The wording of the line is 
slightly obscure, but the meaning is that sleep restores 
what the worries of the waking hours have used up. 


то. Alice Meynell. Not “ship”! 
Spellings of [i:] : 


we piece 

mean ceiling 
queen police 
key people 
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IO. 


II. 


12. 


елт рй Frame al ome лн N 
. Give it him this afternoon if he wins. 
i i i i i 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


No. 2 [i] 
Drill 


oe SEDE] rats. ORUM] 
. Will he bring his little sister with him ? 
i i £4 i i 
y TIPO XOT SITES гида NÉ ACER 
. Stick this thin pin into it. 
i i i Pra i 


Nhat ee Sree sgt ТА qaom US oes cod 
. The boys made such a din killing the mouse that the 
i i 


TV ta Pre a ЭН; 
Dean came in, 
i 


. The blue tit is a pretty little bird. 
RA ee tae | 
{териге дода Сы Boe галати AW UOI Pom Er. э E LEISTEN CO atA EE ee ae ae 
. The little kitten licked its lips when it saw the milk. 
i i i i i i i 
тре RRC ERE ау Гуга узд | SSE TIT RI, | 
. I shall whistle and sing as long as I live. 
i i i 


[кезк rT PCIE TE di eran re ues d f Gan EF aes GR RIED 
. These criminals have been hidden since they did the 
i i i i 


Wok i 
exar nid 
deed. 


. Dick and Jim were sitting in the kitchen eating their 
СЯ INT i 


fill. 
i 


Sit on this seat while we see if these shoes fit your feet. 
i i i i 


Che Ne ne ne at hea ata ae ain Pade E RA eae 
It looked as if the ship would hit the bridge and knock 
i i i i i 
a bit off it. 
i i 


RTI ID PIT a RRL Se SS STREET 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” 


SPOKEN ENGLISH I5 


VOWELS 
No. 2 [i] 


Commentary 


General: Note especially that unless there is some good 
reason for stress, the little pronoun words like “it” and 
“him " must be quite unstressed. 


т. As noted above, both “it” and “him " must be pro- 
nounced much more lightly than “ give ”. 


3. See above. If a final "it" is not pronounced lightly 
enough it sounds like “ eat "'. 


4. Make the most of [din] and [din]. 


6. Mind the " dark " [l] in “ milk " (see Laterals, page 68). 
Notice “ licked ", not “ leaked ”. 


7. Notice “ live ", not “leave ” ! 
8. Make the most of [did] and [di:d]. 
ro. Make the most of [fit] and [fi:t]. 
тї. Not" sheep" 1 Мої“ heat" | Not “ beat"! 
12. Proverbial. 
See General note above. 
Spellings of [i]: 
did 


pretty (this is exceptional: contrast “ petty ”, “ better ”, 
etc.). 
Note many spellings which are pronounced [i] because 
unstressed: e.g. 


churches ['t fo:tfiz] hopeless —['houplis] 

business ['biznis] worried [warid] 

demand [di^ma:nd] minute [minit] (noun) 

private ['praivit) women ['wimin] (plural of 
['wumen ]. 


and others, including days of the week, and—most important 
` —English [‘inglif]. 
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IO. 


II. 


I2. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS 
No. 3 [e] 

Drill 


. Tell Emily to get ready. 
e e e e 
Se o EEE EGE a ETE ben ERU TR 
. I went to a wedding at Reading yesterday. 
e e e e 


سے Cn TS‏ :ل ل 
Do you remember how Dickens tells the story of Little‏ . 
e e‏ 


Lap à 
Nell ? 


ARITA SF ae ee E TED 
. Well-kept hens lay eggs every day. 
e e e e e 
ey ee STERN 
. When was Nelson sent to Denmark ? 
e e e e 


i fred said definitely that his head-ache was better. 
e е е e 


e 


. Can you lend me ten shillings till the week-end ? 
e e e 
ТАС рир А 
. Pm very envious of ће new headmaster. 
e e e 


= тЫ کے‎ 
. But he has a terrible time every Wednesday. 
e e e 


|o ua RC: ЕАУ 
Let’s get together when the weather is better. 
e e e e e e 
o TITRE ED кке TER TT IN RAT To) 
«Marry in haste and repent at leisure." 
e e 


CU ТАРАУ, [тст р! аас АЛБ. Te eaten ТҮ AU UTS 
“ Friends, Romans, countrymen ; lend me your ears ! 
e e 


о чете 
Т come to bury Caesar, пої to praise him.” 
e 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 17 


VOWELS 
No. 3 [e] 


Commentary 


General: As with [i] the sound must normally be kept 
short. 


7. Notice “ week-end [wi:'kend] not ['wi:kond] “ weak- 
ened "' 


9. Notice “ Wednesday " normally pronounced [‘wenzdi]. 


тт. Proverbial. 


, 


12. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. 
See Introduction, page 8. 


Spellings of [е]: 


, get 
ready 
said 
leisure 
friend 
bury 
any 
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IO. 


II. 


I2. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS 


No. 4 [æ] 
Drill 


| ж, Mtr cis Thee aca... fF 
. That fat man has taken my black jacket. 
a æ æ æ 


æ 


. I shall be happy to see you on Saturday if you can 
æ æ 


EEE ТЫТА 
manage it. 
e 


eee STIPE AS SOA EDS АЕС d 
. Have you had breakfast ?—Naturally. 


lu Ter P Tee REPRE TSF n AN AAA] 
. Bad habits can be broken if you tackle them firmly. 


æ æ (æ) æ 


Галата Жети GA LI EPOPEE Y, EAT ei 
. The National Parks will be an asset to the beauty of 
æ e 


ERI ee | 
the land. 


| STRAT PLE. M BRET, SS ES LM SE RE TR ee | 
. Harold wished all the family a happy Christmas. 
e e æ 


ERE FELT NTN NC ER a 
. Гуе sat on some hard seats but never one as bad as 
LJ 


LJ 
sap | 
that. 
æ 


| EER FER ESE PS LE PEL 
. The Manchester Ship Canal makes that city a port. 
æ æ æ 


| SPOT PTE AREF CFIA LE XO ETS et 
. The village lads and lasses were walking hand in hand. 
e e e æ 


TL ERENT ga трат, E OA E eae 
She slammed the door with a bang and ran back at 
æ ae æ æ 

once. 


=~ Sie" a Ч anaa aana a a aN a aa ame ` 
My bank manager has had some bad news from Africa. 
æ æ æ æ æ 


TE Wh EEE EON REE ANE eA! 
" Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag... .” 


SS а. 9 


SPOKEN ENGLISH I9 


VOWELS 
No. 4 [æ] 


Commentary 


General: Special care needed! It is as important to 
notice what is not pronounced with this sound as what is 
(see examples I, 2, 3, 4, тт). The sound cannot be produced 
without “length ", and that length must become still longer 
when this vowel is followed by a voiced consonant: i.e. 


“ had ” is even longer than “ hat ” ; 
“bag ” is even longer than “ Баск”. 


т. "That" has [e] when it is demonstrative ; otherwise it 
is [дә]. There is no reason here for " has" to be 
emphatic, so it is pronounced [həz]. 


2. “ shall” is not emphatic, so is pronounced [fal]. 

3. “ Have ” is not emphasized, so is pronounced [hev]. 
4. If not emphasized, * can " will be [kon]. 

8. Notice [ko'nzl]. 

rr. “has” is not emphatic, so is pronounced [həz]. 


12. Marching song of 1914-18 War. 


Spelling always as in “ bag ”. An exception is “ plait”. 


JANTON эы 
бе. mae 


KE” Dept. of Extension Р 
VS SERVICE. z 
OF СУ 


1 
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II. 


I2. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS 
No. 5 [a:] 
Drill 


qu——————— ТАГЫ Ту каз KASAI. 
. Charles couldn't start the car this afternoon. 
H : a: a: 


а: а: 


‚ Large numbers of starlings аге to be seen in Trafalgar 
a: а: 


— ee 
Square. 


а рг: КЕЕ RUM. CAL ЖЕШ eR 
. I shan’t shave till after my bath. 
H a: a: 


a 


CETZHERTUI a EA eee Cg агуда UI! ` 
. The Order of the Bath is not called after the City of Bath. 
а: а: а: 


[a PTF ER RS Le S TEE U ALS WT Ер ОРДЫ VOR 7. dt su 
. After the crops are gathered many churches have 


a: 


JOURS US UST р Н, 
harvest thanksgivings. 
a: 


е ти ee TE NEE ee TO ME SD eS | 
. Father started laughing at these past disasters. 
a: a: a: a: 


[LEE AUTE et AO ER POR or a L ene, too pod 
. The War Office armed the Army with the new car- 
a: a: а: 


m 
tridges. 


ee Ve pa ТТ АЛАК it etn ы. 
. The farmers were heartily glad when partridge shooting 
а: a: a. 


“лу 
started. 
a: 


چ سے 
К Don’t harp on the nasty side of all these hard facts.‏ 
a: a: a:‏ 


EET RRP GL nye 
. “ He who laughs last laughs longest." 
a: а; а: 


“ My heart is like а singing bird.’ 
a: 
(ieee <F DT ETR NUE I RE И TFT FT A у 
We've asked, him to let us know by this afternoon 
a: a 


Сак кйш SEER, 
if he can or if he can't. 
бї 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 21 
VOWELS 
No. 5 [a:] 


Commentary 


General: Not only longer, but wider open than most 
people expect! Speakers of Latin languages have real 
difficulty in making a wide enough space between the jaws. 
The sound is particularly important, because, if it is not 
made properly, “ can’t "'may sound to an English ear like 


its contrary “ can”. 

т. [,a:fto'nu:n]. 

2. [tro'fzelgo 'skweo]. 
4. Note the contrast. 
то. Proverbial. 

тт. Christina Rossetti. 
Spellings of [a:]: 


last 
car 

_ heart 
laugh 
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IO. 


LI. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS 


No. 6 [o] 
Drill 


; 


EDT FPR CL eR! Ea а 
. Stop at the shop at the top of Sloane Street ! 
9 ЕЈ 9 


Stop at the shop at the top of Sloane Street ! 
9 9 9 


. The Constitution provided for popular government. 
9 EJ 


Б ТЕ Rite) hora a ee tz 
. Don’t be shocked by the complications of a modern 
ə 9 2 


аттанаар 
democracy. 
о 


The Coronation provided а problem in the accommoda- 
9 2 9 
س‎ 
tion of visitors, 


eoe ШР ДИРИ ЕПС рЫ ЕК ger CS Cl н 
I forgot what a lot of bother you had had about nothing. 
2 ə 9 2 


LAC 2 ey aE E ET O 
I am the very model of a modern Major-General, . |” 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 23 


VOWELS 
No. 6 [9] 


Commentary 


General: Care must be taken to keep this sound short, 
and above all rounded and “ open ”. This is Not the same 
sound as the “о” in French comme ог German Gott ! 


т. Notice that in ordinary conversational pronunciation, 
* holiday " is often pronounced ['holidi]. Compare 
[sandi], [mandi], etc. 


. In compounds such as “ strong-box " the stress on the 
first syllable is stronger l'stropboks]; contrast “strong 
box", and compare “blackboard” with “ black 
board "; “ greenhouse ” with “ green house i 

4. Remember [kof). 

5. " soccer "' ['зэКә]== Association football (the most common 

kind). 

6. Notice [in'fju:rieitid ]. 

8. Notice [pro'vaidid ]. 


دب 


g. Stress [kompli'kei fanz]. 
тт. Notice [‘na0in]. 


12. W. S. Gilbert, from one of the popular Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. 
Spellings of [9]: 
lot 
what 
cough (but Nor plough, dough, through, rough). 
knowledge 
yacht [jot] 


24 SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS 
No. 7 [5:] 
Drill 


QUT UM MA 
I. Your daughters are all tall. 
9: о: EH 9: 


[em Ee tee PROBE E ес, r m 
2. Vauxhall Bridge did not fall down after all. 
2: о: 9: о: 
Coa IP a ay (GOVT REPRE ERI pa 
3. George has bought a 40 h.p. Talbot. 
о: 9: о: 2: э: 
She thought che onsht ЕНЕ CM À——— ` 
4. She thought she ought to have her portrait painted. 
о: 9: о: 


(POE ERD натара а ER Чр EM 
5. He ought to have been able ‘to afford it when the war 
о: о: о: 


ended, 
سيم‎ ——— Sara 
6. I caught cold when walking on the Portsmouth Road. 
о: о: о: 
ЕН Actin OR pee OS PETITES 
7. The Battle of Waterloo was not fought at Waterloo 
: о: о: EH 
Station. 
ге 5 I 
8. Since he made his fortune he’s grown too haughty 
о: 2: 
for words. 
FEET утат STR a ee Cae ITA (CE SEERA ج‎ 
9. Lord Bournemouth has built a wall round his orchard 
H H s о: 
9: 9: 9: 
and lawn. 
9: 
бл == (oe TEE Tag Такалуу ELECT РДЫ 
то. I bought this awful-looking watch at a Pawnbroker’s 
о: 0: о: 


(2 (2 a | 
in Lambeth Walk. 


(San су ao ee d riu, ——S—_S 
тт. I warn you that this salt pork may really be salt horse. 
EH э: 2: : H 


9: э: 
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(оттин, UIE U ROE ART TE En УК АТТА Ol. 

т2. “ You may take a horse to the water, but you cannot 
9: о: 


eT rae eee T 
make him drink.” 


VOWELS 
No. 7 [5:] 


Commentary 


General: The chief problem here is to avoid confusing 
this "long" pure vowel with a diphthong [ou]; i.e. pro- 
nouncing “ bought " as if it were “ boat ”. 


I. Notice “are” here quite unstressed = [ә], with added 
[г] because of following vowel, so “ are all ” = [ә'тә1], 


2. Sometimes ['voksho:l]. 

3. ['fo:ti'ho:spauo]. 

4. Notice “ her " is here no more than [ho]. 
5 


. Notice “ have” is here no more than [hov] (see Vowel 
No. 4). 


7. Stress [,wo:to'lu:] in the first case and ['wo:tolu:] in the 
second, where it is adjectival. 


I2. Proverb. 


Spellings of [50:]: 
all 
caught 
bought 
war 
water 
awful 
salt 


port 
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IO. 


II, 


12. 


I3. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS 

No. 8 [u] 

No. 9 [u:] 
Drill 


| ‘SARE OS PROT ET Pee. 
. Look at your left foot ! 
u u 


ыа оаа 
. Put this cookery-book back in the book-case, 
u u 


u u 


. [live in a quiet nook among the rookeries. 
u u 


ENTERA E FIT ie CU Yer Tae ccc nim ТЫ ENORMES 
. Who took the cook's coat off its hook ? 
u: 


u u u 


I a n er сар анаан SA) 
. The wooden horse was pulled through the streets of Troy. 
ч u u: 


D x . CIONES =, 
. You wouldn’t like a wooden whistle that wouldn’t 
ju: u u u 
whistle. 
She couldn't remember the tune of “ Rule Britannia ”. 
u ju: u: 


. Through moving so often I keep losing my books. 
ш: u: u: u 


. There are plenty of useful tools lying loose in the 
ju: и: и: 


UTED | 
tool-box. 
u 


[GET OE ton, OFFSET a DE TOP a ET] | 
I don’t want to look foolish by doing too much. 
u ur u: u: 


You couldn’t look a bigger fool than you are. 
u: 


ju: u u 


(ET E TE TEE ARE RIDER s mem) 
Who used my shoe-brush for his muddy boots ? 
и: 


ГОН u: 


Мету 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth." 
и: п 


on 


T 


з о ج ي‎ 


Oo o0 


тї; 


12. 


13. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 27 


VOWELS 


No. 8 [u] 
No. 9 [u:] 


Commentary 


General: The difference between No. 8 and No. 9 is not 
ly that of length ; for No. 9 the lips must be more protruded. 


. “your " here quite unstressed—[jo]. 
. Notice “ off " [5:f] and “ of ” (when stressed) [ov]. 
. Notice “ was ” here quite unstressed—[woz]. 


. Notice that in this context ‘‘ wooden ” and “ wouldn't " 
both sound [‘wudn], in rapid speech. 


“tune "—[tjun]; “ of ” here—[ev]. 
. Notice “ lose "—[lu:z]. 

. Notice “ loose "—[lu:s]. 

Notice “ than” unstressed— [дәп]. 


“used "—[ju:zd]; contrast “ what is the use...?” 


[ju:s], and “I used [ju:st] to live there ”. 
Proverb. 
Spellings of [u] and [u:]: 
book | too 
pull you 
would through 
use 
shoe 
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II. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS 


No. 10 [a] 
Drill 


C om REOR TS, ЭРТТЕ TEE UE EE: | 
. The price of butter has just gone up. 


[Gcr (T M REIN EP y a DURO NE 2028 K) ea) 
. One bucket was hung on the top rung of the ladder. 


A A 


Lay DR NT De аара ааа а р Root VLE ere) 
. She has not sung much since her lung trouble. 
^ ^ 


^ ^ 


TTE aa 
. Mother mustn't touch the rest of the family’s money. 


femme netic. “hee И Le RLY Жүйрүн Oa 
. Does Budget Day sometimes come on a Monday ? 
^ ^ ^ A A 


m TET PETES FLO AT TI RE ER TF TUR A 
I've heard some funny stories but never one like that. 
^ L3 


francs, Ne ЕРГЕ" et IPRC Niele a ae IRIURE FUERTES T a 
Jumbo the elephant could run some distance, but 


A ^ 


TSG aes) eek 
once tired he gave up. 
A ^ 


Tl a S77 CX Casa asta 
. We haven't had much sunshine this month. 
A A ^ 


. The committee have done nothing to increase the funds, 


A ^ A 


x EL AL M1 7. — EY 1: aN 
. Pm as snug as a bug in a rug! 
A A A 


Gan a ee 
I’m as snug as a bug in a rug! 

A A A 
ЕЕЕ ThA aS a 
You don’t love me enough to worry me much! 

A A A A 


eee —M————— 
“Don’t try to run with the hare and hunt with the 
^ A 


hounds!” 
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VOWELS 
No. 10 [a] 


Commentary 


General: This sound must be particularly distinguished 
from [e] and from [ə:]; compare “bad”, "bird" and 
bud 


т. Notice [әу] and [haz]. 
2, Notice [woz] and [av]. 
3. Notice [hoz not]. 
4 


. Two possible meanings !—“ the remainder of the money 
belonging to the family ° or “ money belonging to 
other members of the family ", according to phrasing. 


6. “some " is here likely to be unstressed (more emphasis 
is on “ funny ") so is pronounced [som]. 


7. “ some ” here stressed, meaning “ а certain . . .". 
9. “ Committee have " or committee has”? It depends 


on whether we think of it as one body or a collection 
of individuals. 


12, Proverbial. 


Spellings of [A]: 


but 

touch 

monkey (but not “ donkey ” ['dopki]). 
does 

flood 
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II, 


12. 


. Any further argument will make the situation worse. 
ә: : 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS 
No. 11 [a:] 

Drill 


t-PA тоа ака аиа 
. That's the first kind word I've heard you say. 
ә: ә: ә: 
. This is a birthday present worthy of a princess. 
ә: ә: 


"tty oo Gee gen scc a aR ee 0 аге cere | 
. Your words were too absurd to hurt те! 
ә: ә: 


ә: 


Ет бата ar | 
. The colonel began to curse as the shells burst near. 
ә: ә: 9: 


ESTEE ERE HETA SR AT WE EG ЛЕУ ШЕШ Т See 
. The guard of honour stood firmly to attention as the 
3: 


NIME د‎ 
hearse came by. 
9: 


атаи а а аа з аа Sas Sara | Гс т eee 
. Edinburgh stands near but not оп ће Firth of Forth. 


9: 


CU Ln. Oe MM 
. It will be a herculean task to organise world order, 
ә: ә: 
ETF TAFE IESE IPL TA 
. I’m learning to put first things first, 
ә: 3: LH 


| oP a RMON UP E TIE) Prasat oe 
. The proverb says that even a worm will turn, 
ә: ә: ә: 


тъ mor 
“The early bird catches the worm.” 


ә: 


GARRATS ct pe oe are v] ^ M SPP aes NA] 
“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 
ә: 


3: 
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VOWELS 
No. 11 [e:] 


Commentary 


General: The important thing to learn is that though this 
sound is so often spelt with a letter -r, in “ standard Southern 
English " it contains no suggestion of an -r sound, but is 
simply the “ long " version of the little neutral vowel [o]. 


т. Notice [aiv]. 

2. Notice [‘wa:di ov ә prin'ses]. 

3. Notice “ were" is quite unstressed—[wa]. Notice [tu: 
ob'so:d] For “were”, stressed, both [wea] and 
[wə:] are heard. 

4. “ colonel "— ['ko:nel]. 

5. Notice [ov], [oz], [дә]; but [tu] because followed by a 
vowel. 


6. ['edinboro]. See Introduction, pages 7 and 8: the 
whole point of this sentence is in the contrast between 
the prepositions “near ” and “ on ”, both of which are 
therefore stressed. 


8. [,ho:kju:’lion ta:sk]. 

о. The first “ first " is an adjective here, not an adverb. 
то. ['prove:b]. 

тт. Proverb. 

12. Proverb. 

Spellings of [o:] : 


first 
word 
heard 
absurd 
proverb 
colonel 
journey 
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IO. 


II. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS 


No. 12 [a] 
Drill 


[cp T NDW ESEXAC PR Le Lee! 
. Tell me a story about an old man of the sea. 
9 9 9 


ә ә 


FFT OTT TT ОТЕ РАТ ТТТ E EY FT, 2 ТЕ UTER ИИГЕН 
. Give me some tea and bread and butter, please. 
ә ә 9 ә 


£ ao КОЛ CTT EET ESEN SOO 
. The way they are going, they’ll soon be in an apoplectic 
9 ə 9 ә 


ET 
fit. 


[CTT Ruin qo. 1 TWEET REAR Vr PRIV de mm | ее 
. If we arrive sooner than you expect, just leave us alone. 
9 ә ә ә ә 
IEE at rg EEE SRS Reo 0 грани Re ro eee Y 
. She shook her head as he asked her for the address. 
ә ә ә ә ә 


. An automatic governor prevents the machine fro 
9 3 3 a 


ә ә ә 


Т oD 
getting out of control. 
9 ә 


(ann aa ДЕЕР Ree ee AT a) 
. Don't attempt to decorate the whole place yourself. 
9 ә ә ә ә 
SS | оаа т SNR TE тауа атаа | 
. Words ѓай те! I’m amazed at you! 
3: ә ә 


| еч slays yk Sh Gras een 
. Hers was a most annoying and unnecessary virtue. 
9 9 9 9 ә ә: 


ә: ә 


| SER PERE hn (GS аа тт a 
Never have I heard such nonsense: it’s perfectly 
9 ә 9: ә ә: 


UICE ORE 
ridiculous. 
ә 


Magers ett epee Tes en en an URN CET E erm 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 


[continued on p. 34 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 33 
VOWELS 
No. 12 [ә] 


Commentary 


General: The commonest sound in English! The most 
important to master. Notice that Examples 8 to 12 include 
[o] as well as [ә]. The etc. at the end of Example 12 re- 
minds us that the second half of this famous and dramatic 
Nursery Rhyme will give valuable additional practice in 
these very frequent sounds. 


3. Particularly good practice for the necessary continuity 
of English speech : make no break in the voice, except 
at the comma—and not much even there. 


. Notice [ði e'dres]. 
. [pri'vents] ; [ken'troul]; ['gAvene]. 
. Ordinary colloquial pronunciation [jo'self]. 


Again special attention to catenation [aimomeizdatju:] 


o ом о u 


. Notice [,An'nesoseri]. 
то. Notice ['po:fiktli J. 
тт. Proverbial. 


34 SPOKEN ENGLISH 
I2. “ Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie ; 
When the pie was opened, 
Wasn't that a dainty dish 


а ао рр нү] 
To set before a king ! " etc. 
ә ә 


——— ——— e 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 35 


I2. Nursery Rhyme. Continuation : 
“ The King was in his counting-house 


Counting out his money ; 
The Queen was in the parlour 
9 9 a 9 


Eating bread and honey. 
The Maid was in the garden 
Monsig ^ the Mores? $ 


Down came a blackbird 
9; 


ERO peck’ d off her nose." 


Spellings of [9] : 
a 


the 
of 


us when unstressed. 
her 
your 


etc. 
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IO. 


II. 


12. 


$ n 1 pA Rh) eR 
. I won't wait for Jane if she’s later than eight ! 
ei ei ei 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 13 [ei] 
Drill 


ei 


| RS LN TR re re TR. tera N | 
. Have you heard the latest? The bacon ration’s going up! 
ei ei 


. I like a rasher of bacon for breakfast, with tomato if 


possible. 


. Waiter, please take these potatoes away : I hate baked 
ei ei ei ei 


ei ei 


LERNER ED 
potatoes ! 
ei 


C m UNE ENTREE mero 
. James, her late husband, was a Naval captain. 
ei ei ei 


IN pao SF OF 
. The R.N.V.R. used to be called “ the Wavy Navy”, 
ei ei 


(ei) 


. They must study the advertisements in the papers, 
ei ei 


Wem. a FEN 
for Situations Vacant ”, 
et 


ei 


UG Pe eS [STU HET Rese cee (CSS Sia 
. Kate gave Mabel a waste-paper basket she had made, 
ei ei ei ei ei ei 


CREER Та M SILIO a TERES V^ miss] 
. " Break, break, break, on thy cold grey stones, Osea! 
ei ei ei ei 


(Qu Doel Pl o rr PE Mug 
“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
ei 


ei 


Her infinite variety." 


TU TT (uM MÀ ур 
“ Better late than never, but better never late,” 
ei ei 


“ + ” 
Take, O take those lips away... . 
ei ei ei 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 37 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 13 [ei] 


Commentary 


General: Like all the diphthongs, this sound requires a 
definite movement from the position of the first element 
to that of the second—though the individual sounds tend 
to be reduced, i.e. not quite completed. The sound is common 
in English, and is too often confused with a “ pure” vowel. 


I. Notice [fo] and [don]. 
2. Notice ['re fon], and compare ['refo] in Example 3. 


3. Notice ['brekfost]. [te'meitou]is American : the English 
is [to^ma:tou]. 


4. Notice [po'teitouz]. 


6. Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, formerly having a 
curved gold line in officer's rank badges. 


7. Notice [ad’va:tizmonts]. 
8. [weist'peipo,ba:skit]. 


9. Tennyson. Speak slowly and deliberately, bringing out 
the full force of the diphthongs. 


то. Shakespeare [’ feikspio]—referring to Cleopatra. “stale” 
= verb 
Notice [пілі], [vo'raioti]. 


тт. Proverbial. 


12. Shakespeare, Measure for Measure. 


Spellings of [ei]: 


late 
wait 
eight 
break 
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IO. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (Diphthongs) 


No. 14 [ou] 
Drill 


Ley COLITIS RR еттүү DEJAN. = 
ч No, I п t think xd rather I em t know. 


ou ou 


LONG VAM BPO Ru RN ~ 
. How are you feeling now? Only so so. 


ou ou ou 


(om SCTE TILE AN ace SE TSE AE LV Уу 7 FE TET TENE) 
Don’t poke your os into 2 people's business, 
ou 


Ca ta elo | patty ee) («n 
. Go slowly over the old road: it's full of holes. 


ou ou ou ou 


. Go on! You darn holes in socks, you don't sew them ! 


ou ou ou 


TUA DIL ы S bon ыны gU. م‎ 
. Captain Scott went to the South Pole, but died with 


СЕЕ ee Е ваи 
Oates and Hu other fine explorers. 


ou 


lS CTE. Bier Ua RM 
ez Bower went forth to sow." 


ou 
PEN Uere coeno ETE Em ИШ, eee 
NEL Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so 
ou ou 
unkind, .). 7? 


{хт > Le Lew uocum] 
. “ There's no place like home! " 
ou ou 


[TEE тў 
“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
ou 


Coates To, су T 
Upon the growing boy. . . .” 
ou 


єл уатан А гг рэта ЙЕ ЙЫЗ 8C 
. “ АП roads lead to Rome." 
ou ou 


ту асрга =a) 
. " Rome was not built іп a day." 


ou 


Vegi eT capsa DEUM: LEN <-> аиыр ыр 
. “ When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” 


ou 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 39 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 14 [ou] 


Commentary 


General: Like all the diphthongs, particularly important 
in English ears as an indication of “ good ” accent. Different 
varieties of this sound are heard, all of which—within limits 
—are admissible; but do not go outside those limits! It 
is advisable to emphasize the rounding of the first element. 


” 


I. Stress on think, not on “ so ”. 
2. ['sousou] like one word. 
3. Not very elegant English—but vigorous and expressive ! 


5. “ Goon ! really means “ Don't be silly ”. This example 
depends on bringing out the stresses of the contrasting 
words darn and sew. Avoid anything like stress on “them”. 


7. From the Gospels. 
8. Shakespeare: As You Like It [azju:'laikit]. Notice 
[waind] as often in poetry. Notice [dau]. 
g. Well-known old song. 
то. Wordsworth. 
Ir, 12,13. Proverbial. Notice [bilt]. 


Spellings of [ou] : 


hole 

boat 

know 

though 

sew 

sow (as verb but not as noun). 
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тт. 


I2. 


| SORES SPA IE РОТУ) 
. Why are you crying, my child ? 
ai ai ai ai 


(SSE геу TES UTE тугаена ee TER ita TRG OME ааа даима Î 
. Гуе lost my bicycle, so I can’t ride home to-night. 
ai i аі ai ai 


| gr tos ERU те. NUD SE ee ON oy RT | 
. My pride wouldn't allow me to take a bribe, 
ai ai 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 15 [ai] 
Drill | 


Que EDU ERIS IT EN amm 
. I don't know why I like ice-cream ! 


ai ai ai ai ai 
ai 


ai 


ai 


ннн Sy eG GER] ODE ee EEE EO Y 
. I try to “ make hay while the sun shines ". 


аі аі аі аі 


(CEE ITT гаруе, 
. “ Time and tide wait for no man.” 


ai ai 


E SD TEE TOTO DA 
. “A miss is as good as a mile. 


ai 


m CY RAM E RR Oe Ea! 
. " When the cat's away, the mice will play." 
ai 
Game, US G S: qt c t von etes ToS SESTO ZITATE Sa an 
. " The night has a thousand eyes, The day but one." 
ai ai 


. "A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 
а 


fonts a a з аа) 
“A nightingale sang in Berkeley Square." 
ai 


| a EERSTE FA GELS So Cove ay teat eee 
“ Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 


PAIR ГҮ SO Ye crar 
And smile, smile, smile | 
ai ai ai 


nica E 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 41 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 15 [ai] 


Commentary 


General: This appears a rather easy sound, but often 
causes mistakes especially when unstressed and spoken 
rapidly. As a diphthong it must always move from the 
first element to the second, and this first sound requires a 
wide-open mouth as for Vowel No. 5 [a:]. 


I. 


2. 


Notice “ are ” here normally unstressed [o]. 


Stress [ais'kri:m]—sounds practically the same as “ I 


scream ". 


4. 


8. 


9. 
IO. 


II. 
12. 


Notice [e'lau]. 


5. Proverbial. 
6. 
4 


. Proverb. An unusual use of “ miss ” as the noun of the 


Proverb. “ No man” here = nobody. 


verb “ to miss the train ", for example. 
Proverb. 
F. W. Bourdillon, Light. Notice double contrast. 


Shakespeare, Richard the Third. 


Only one use of [ai] but an important one, although 
the greatest síress must fall on ["kipdom]. 


Popular song. Notice ['ba:kli "skweo]. 
Marching song of the 1914 War. 


Spellings of [ai] : 
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12. 


13. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 16 [au] 

Drill 


. I now found the routine more interesting. 


au au 


Сер ТҮЛЕК 
. Piccadilly Circus is a roundabout for traffic, 


au au 


ets л ie er ee E et a ee ORE D | 
. The Coroner brought in a verdict of “ Found Drowned ”. 


au au 


leew EMORINSEUEDELILESRGUIG EL ——— 
. The Liberals are now low down in Parliamentary 


au au 


atti EN 
strength. 


i SUA ei ako et ver Kae Lol taki ога саат A GISw ca] 
. It was not a mountain that Jack and Jill fell down ! 


au au 


Eroa N DG FEF Sea Se SS aS PTR ENT | 
. I doubt if we shall have a bountiful harvest now. 


au au au 


foe A ee oes PRE ne en 
. The L.C.C. meets at County Hall, downstream from 
au au 


To ыр RE o 
Westminster Bridge. 


Гелди И GENERE Fs ESF TE PL SEFITEETS DO! 
. My wife keeps all the housekeeping accounts, 
au au 


ORP OE PORE CUL CIE | Roper ge ANEA ў 
. We haven’t got a mouse-trap in the house. 
au 


au 


EAGAN) ND ج‎ 
. " Here we go round the mulberry bush." 


с тетт UT 
. “In for a penny, in for a pound,” 
au 


ажаар! OLE SPSS 
“ Penny wise, pound foolish.” 
au 


| OTs RES TET iD RÊ SE Mar atte oreo т 
“Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
au 


mE] сс с. 
care of themselves.” 


-——————— 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 43 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 16 [au] 


Commentary 


General: Like No. 15, this requires a well-opened mouth 
to start with the correct sound. Its chief difficulty is con- 
fusion with [ou] in words spelt with “ —ow "', ie. to dis- 
tinguish between [bau] and [bou], [rau] and [rou]. Only 
the context can help us. 


I. 


Notice [тиіп], an echo of its French origin; compare 
“ prestige ’’ [pres'ti:3] for example. 


. The “in " belongs to the verb, to “ bring in " a verdict. 


Notice ['korono]. 


. In the Nursery Rhyme “ Jack and Jill went up the 


hill "—therefore there must be a stress on “ mountain” 
by contrast. 


. Usual abbreviation for London County Council. 
. From a children's game. 
. Proverb. 


. Proverb. 


13. 


Proverb. 


Spellings of [ап]: 


now (many exceptions) 
round 


II. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (Diphthongs) 


No. 17 [oi] 
Drill 


quem Pr tm 2NJ 
. Can you play quoits, my boy ? 
oi oi 
TD eae) SE DY 
. The thieves have been foiled again. 


. Goitre is a disease found in the Alps. 


oi 


| Soy XE BE EU TES 1057 MERC SUCCEED ES Bee | 
. I didn't find that film very enjoyable. 
oi 


TET dele en O ЕНЕН TI BCS ӨРҮ ЖЫ! 
. Brass is an alloy of zinc and copper. 


oi 


Ca Ln GE FF Vip rur PRONTA idee Le Lind MBER OT Re TRES КҮЛЕ, 
. A most annoying thing has happened to me, 
91 


р ЕМИЕ EE ped xr 
. Any noise annoys an oyster. 
o 9i oi 


Ете д 
Any noise annoys an oyster. 
oi oi ai 


(EIGER WLS Сс SE DXYTAUURUE IO 
. Boys are wanted for the Royal Air Force. 


оі оі 


nN fee om tate TRE Pe ee 
. The best toy shop will be found in Regent Street. 
о! 


. Anew envoy is coming from Ruritania. 
oi 


НЕ а сы ш a ides 
The snake lay coiled on a patch of moist soil. 
oi oí oi 


hE Pe Lee 
“ Something with boiling oil in it.” 
oi oi 


ум = = r” TESS 
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VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 17 [oi] 


Commentary 


General: This sound gives little difficulty, and is not 
one of the commonest in English. 


I. Both [kwoits] and [koits] are heard. 
3. ['goito]. 
7. —But a noisy noise annoys an oyster most. 


ro, Ruritania is conventionally accepted for a vaguely 
South-East European country of exceptional glamour. 


12. One of the Mikado's merry tortures in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera of that name, 


Spellings of [oi] : 


noise 
annoys 
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IO. 


II. 


I2. 


I3. 


(Td aa SRE ae P) 
Н Not many people wear deerskin here. 
1a 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 18 [ia] 

Drill 


[er FOSS TEA ТАЕ ADEE oe ESSE er 1m 
. Here and there there were queer features. 


iə iə 


iə 


$ » “ ” 
. Parliamentary cheers consist of “ Hear, hear ! 
iə 


iə iə 


Eom (CCAS ES. у 
. What! Ме? Makea speech? No fear! 
Pate wine Ba Ctl tee ER ci ti te ETE рэ 
. It is easy to change gear on a modern car. 


Carbs clk GET ona oe ne oe ЗАТ Tec resa | 
. The old actor leered drunkenly at the jeering crowds. 


io io 


| [PT РЕНЖИП СА AKA WE rr geo E ааа, 
. This is a mere formality, and won't take long. 


ia 


(Ae FINGER а о uL Sa SS ee 
. Don’t steer so near the edge of the road ! 


iə ia 


eet Te ano) OR ARTE TE GE Ea Ce a 
. She's so short-sighted that she peers at the posters 
ia 


EATER AB eR | 
on the pier. 
fo 


i Toon on ee ta 
There’s more room at the rear of the train. 


iə 


She burst into tears at his weird appearance. 
iə 


iə iə 


(CR LAURENT OE EIT E КЕКЕК ЕЕ Ж TEYR 
His father was an Ear, Nose and Throat Surgeon. 
io 


(6 B е ” 
eer, beer, glorious beer. 
iə iə iə 
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VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 18 [ia] 


Commentary 


General: The common mistake is to pronounce the first 
element more like [i:] than [i]. 


т. Notice how the first “ there” belongs to the phrase 
“ Here and there ", the second to “ there were . . ."' 


4. Excellent opportunities for bringing out the meaning 
through the stress and intonation. “ No fear ” = “ Not 
likely ”, “ Certainly not ”. 


13. Popular song. 


Spellings of [io] : 
here 
hear 
cheer 
weird 
pier 
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IO. 


II. 


I2. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 19 [ea] 

Drill 


. It’s there! Where? Just there! 
to Еә ә 

туте а TAY ADUNURENOIOINSOOUECES Pee? Sa EE 

. I don't like her airy-fairy way of talking. 
£9 ea 

RRR rakes bin gee ee bar a 

. Well, frankly, I can’t bear it. 
e 


RTE TE E FR BE BE OR E ТУ ONARIR EO TE D. 
. I don't care for the way she does her hair, 


ea ta 


куелш ARR EAR LTEM UE S. C GETING TFET] 
. Гуе rarely met a more harum-scarum young lady. 
Бә ea ea 


LT DAT PAD ER SAE AGA AWE A SE Se 
. So you really don’t care for her at all ? 
[LJ 


ERUIT Ae eee UN 
—I couldn't care less ! 
£9 


SFO FSO 
. At Whitsun there'll be the usual Fair on Hampstead 
Бә БЕ] 


SERRE) 
Heath. 


RT SEED RE RRP AE FORO | 
. My uncle’s a buyer of rare books. 
Еә 


паь DVD EOP FR Good trae ЖЕРГЕТАЛ ЫП ОЛА 
. You can’t wear that dress: it’s got a big tear in it. 
to 


Бә 
А. ГАЗЕТИНЕ le ng АЕ ШЫ - › erie еди 
Don’t prevaricate: you know it can’t vary as much 
Бә ea 

Soom. 

as that. 
“ 7 » 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary . . .". 

E9 to єз 


| aac ара E KE EUR RU EF GET FE HORS Um mI FREES meris gene: 
“ Where e'er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade.” 


£9 EO 
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VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 19 [ea] 


Commentary 


General: This is the only diphthong which does not 
require much movement of the lip position. 


2, 5. “airy-fairy”” and " harum-scarum " belong to quite 
a large family of English words which convey their 
meaning partly by a rhyming repetition. А collec- 
tion of these is worth making. 


4, 6. Notice “ care for " in the sense of “ like ”. 
7. Care needed with [Seal]. Notice [hi:0]. 
9. Important to stress " tear" as the most important 


word in the sentence, and to keep all stress away 
from the last two little words. 


то. Both [pri'veorikeit] and [pri’verikeit] are heard. 


Ir, Nursery rhyme. Pronunciation here [kon'treori], usually 
['kontrori]. 


12. Pope. Well known as set to music by Handel. Notice 
[weo'reo]. 


Spellings of [ea] : 
there 
air 
bear 
rare 
harum-scarum 
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I. 


2. 


d: 


IO. 


II. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 20 [əə] 
Drill 
He's such an old bore, T want to run away from his 
m" 


ПГ tees tee ie 
conversation. 


Qt AeA AVE oe ae UE TRE Be. 2 эт a 
We have four pigs: three sows and one boar, 
99 


o9 


lom АМУ SDL GPL ДЕЕ ER AP S| ج‎ 
“This apple’s not going to have any core!” said the 
99 


———-——-— 


reedy boy. 


LES eps Perper moo M TT Wo TERE Ubi CBE RETA Sumus 
. The ship's decks were cleared fore and aft. 


90 


Cina oan ON Ge ER 
. I've never had four teeth out together before. 


92 99 


(tie E HERE DU AG Raa CUI GE oe ey 
. Tea for four at once, please, we're all worn out | 
дә 

LO РГ гат PORSOR TTR Cn Seti: oe 

. I don't really feel sore about it. —Nor do I, 
29 

SEEN Eo 

. Was that your hat she wore yesterday ? 
дә дә 


ea PP RL RN ыы MA ECT TEN 
. I adore riddles, conundrums, and puns. 


20 


2 CREEL RR SS o] Oa ETT. SE 
“When is a door not a door?" “When it’s ajar.” 


99 9a 


VUET E ТЕТТИН LT ENN Coreen vera ea eaten aN А 
The more we are together, the merrier we shall be. 
99 


“ 


. . . Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 
зә 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 5I 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 20 [oo] 


Commentary 


General: The first element sounds more like [0:] than [о]. 


4. 
6. Notice [,ti:fofoorot'wAns] Notice [wo:n]. 

7 

9. A riddle is a kind of conundrum [ko'nandrom]; a pun 


IO. 


тт. 


т2. 


Notice [,fooron'da:ft]. 


Notice ['sooro,bautit]. Notice [no:]. 


is a play upon words. 

Most English-speaking children know this one; ajar = 
"open" and a jar — “а pot", having exactly the 
same sound, provide the pun. Note similarly: “ When 
is a horse not a horse? " “ When it's turned into a 
field.” 


Popular song. A common phrase is “The more the 
merrier ”, 


Shakespeare, Hamlet. A common poetical form of 
t over". 


Spellings of [ә]: 


bore 
boar 
door 
your 
o’er 
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Ж» 


12. 


AP LIA mm eS 
- You can't afford that now that you're poor. 
пә 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 


No. 21 [ua] 
Drill 


ARETOA TIEAN fcr 
. Are you sure? —As sure as can be! 
uo 


uo 


. We're going touring in Scotland with your friends. 
; The Moors Stayed for hundreds of years in Spain. 
. What a rude man : he really is a boor ! 
| flis boorishness Seems to be past curing. 


. The South African War is also called the Boer War, 


ua 


Gn, 
‚ I was awake for four hours during the night. 
uo 


. This is not a likeness, but it's a good caricature. 


uo 


Qa G. a gg „ы мр { 
. “ Ве ye doers of the word, and not preachers only.' 
uo 


TSE EEE A ES Гаа UEM 
We've been invited to go to a party to-night, 
uo 


oc OF [SPER ike ГОЛУН 
Do you know yet who are coming ? 
ue 


-i 


de: 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 53 
VOWELS (Diphthongs) 
No. 21 [uo] 


Commentary 


General: Pronunciation of this diphthong varies a good 
al with different types of English-speakers: for example, 


the word “ poor ” may be heard pronounced 


т. Notice [oz fuərəz]. 
3. Be careful with [fo ‘handridz ov јә:2], as to use the em- 


phatic form [fo:] or [foo] might suggest 400 years (in 
fact it was something like 800 !). 


5. Notice ['kjueriy]. 
7. Notice, as always, [ka:nt], by contrast with the affirma- 


tive [ken]. 
The first “ that ” = [Oct] (demonstrative), the second 


= [oot]. 
. Notice [fo'foorauez ‘djuorin] . . . 


9. Notice [kariko'tjuo]. 


. Biblical English, deriving from Authorized Version of 
тбтт: "ye" = "you" (here imperative, not in- 
terrogative). 


ir. Showing how this diphthong may arise between two 


12. 


linked words. 
. See тт. 


Spellings of [uo]: 


sure 
tour 
moor 
doer 
toa 
who are (unstressed) 
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IO. 


€ i L n 
. " Out of the frying-pan into the fire." 
au 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (‘‘ Triphthongs ”?) 
Drill 


Gen re eT UR EFNNA. 
. The air forces will play an important part. 
ela 


ico 


É WSS J REA Se T EDU) aes beatae ca} 
. The Thames sometimes looks very oily under the bridges. 


ioi 


Етте 
. Have you had any ear trouble lately ? 


iio 


VETRESPONEDDCNSUSDETPPEUEEUPCOHU GNE mn УЙ M crean 1 
. After that he was her “ blue-eyed boy "' for a week. 
шаі 


уа E KEE FY А ie tr ваи VI у FT GANSU 
. The miners extracted the ore from the hill. 


iva 


SSR Ry OO LER LL SSE ae 
. Mummy, I’ve got a tummy-ache. 
iai 


iei 


DEW FERE, EER RES Wain ro ras 
. l'm not going to have him saying “ Sour grapes " to me. 
oui eii 


auo 


aio 


[ATE X awl. Sl Petes 
. “ The House of Lords throughout the war 


uau 


Did nothing in particular, 


Caria en ae 
And did it very well.” 


TRE р URSA ICI) 
“A sower went forth to sow,” 
ouo 
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| VOWELS (** Triphthongs ’’) 
Commentary 


General: (a) These are not true triphthongs, but are 
frequent combinations of a diphthong with one more vowel. 
(b) Special care has to be taken not to destroy the effect 
of the English sound in such cases by pronouncing the 
| diphthong too completely : English speakers reduce the 
| diphthong before [o], and if this is not done we get the 
common foreign mistake of 
| 
(‘faijo] instead of ['faio], 
['sauwo] instead of ['sauo]. 


2. Notice [temz]. 
4. Notice the demonstrative “that” always emphatic 


[дї]. 

6. For children, and for “ polite " use, “ tummy " replaces 
“ stomach ”. 

7. It was the Fox in Æsop’s Fable who made “ sour grapes ” 
proverbial. 


g. From one of the popular Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
ro. From the Bible: “ forth " means approximately “out 


Spellings : numerous variations are possible, of which these 
examples are only samples. 
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IO. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


VOWELS (Double Diphthongs) 
Drill 


| ORR QS EO ATO RS enn WE SU UERWU.v i1 7 aa "musa ond 
. We can get some day-old chicks on the way over to 


eiou eiou 


ja wEQE UTI 
the farm. 


[4 M н атуга a TÀ SE Ma 
. He squeezed through the narrow opening, out into 


ouou 


rea, fk 
freedom, 


. It has been an eye-opener to see what a high old time 


aiou 7 aiou 


RATE CHE тарач 
these children have. 


DLE RE IES TE | a ea ISO AER ECA 3] 
. How old is that inn? I see that it says “ Now open ”. 


auou auou 


DUI TCYGRYENIDENETTULOAGCVXTEEUA UO пара NC Gur ee | 
. Is that boy old enough to be smoking a pipe ? 


oiou 


. A great many motorists in England are members of 


the A.A. 


eiei 


. His fevered imagination made him see the trees of an 


D» 
oasis. 


ouei 


. There seems to be a hiatus: I can’t make it out, 


aiei 


. How amiable he is, even at this late hour: it’s now 


auet au 
eight. 
ei 


| eom E T mq me a mecs Yi remanere rem] 
Was this boy able to do his homework regularly ? 


viei 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 57 
VOWELS (Double Diphthongs) 


Commentary 


General: These are perhaps more common than might 
at first be thought. By contrast with the three-vowel 
combinations, these sometimes contain the addition of a 
[j] or a [w]—[eijou], [ouwei]. 


3. Colloquial but common : an “ eye-opener ” is something 
that causes you to open your eyes with surprise; a 
“high old” time is full of noise, energy, and en- 


joyment. 

6. The Automobile Association is usually called only by 
its initials. 

7. [ou'eisis]. 


9. [hau'eimjobl] 


Spellings : 
many more variations possible. 


SAE BRD IE ip. 8 
po 


DUCATION 
5 0 On ©; 


г? 


| Dept. of Extension B 

ү SERVICE. Ф 

Om a 
CALCUTTA 
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II. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[p] (voiceless) 


[b] (voiced) 
Drill 


farm COTE E TELE SIE рр (aro Ew 
. Please put my books in a bag. 
[acm TT ЕЕН TA ANTE тетте TET e. 
. Two plain buns, please, —not Bath buns. 
Caer a or ttt ehittanetciie als Sete ene ae ee ! 
. Don’t beat about the bush, but get on with the job! 
ooo on N —— 
. [wanted to buy two penny papers to-day, but I couldn’t. 
Goa a ae GE Se a SI Eek 
. Beer is best for bigger and better babies ! 


. Pipe tobacco can be made into cigarettes which are 


асобе IPS. 
not bad. 


(Oe SARIS SS = nora AC ON RO этү; с opns 
. Press Button B, please, and your money will be re- 


TER NIS 
turned. 


уч TREAT ANF TET ОА с нра UA es mU m a 
. If you can't play badminton better than that, you'd 


craint ra Coro 
better not play at all. 


Е ТОКА MMISNUD DUCTA I-TURIPSEIETU AER | 
. Can you play patience with two packs of cards ? 


n 
. Who was the Bob of “ Bob’s your uncle ? ” 


س س ص د Tea nc‏ 

Brown bread and butter would be better than biscuits 
горе eA 
and butter. 


[ccs osea RR CENTER TEE 
" Here we go. round the mulberry bush.” 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 59 
CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[p] (voiceless) 
[b] (voiced) 
Commentary 


General: The essential characteristic to observe, by con- 
trast with the corresponding plosives in other languages, 
is the “ breathy " quality, which might be indicated phoneti- 
cally as [ph] One result of this is that phrases such as 
"give up his habit" and "rub her nose" when spoken 
in ordinary rapid conversation, may be transcribed [giv 
Ap iz'hebit] and [rab ә nouz]. THIS APPLIES TO ALL THE 
ENGLISH PLOSIVES, ESPECIALLY WHEN VOICELESS. 


2. Such a “please” is pronounced without emphasis, 
otherwise it sounds as if desperately imploring. 


3. Proverbial expression for not speaking in a direct way. 


5. An advertising campaign made the first three words 
known. 


6. Notice [kon], unless it is specially emphasized that 
this is not a good idea, in which case we have [ken]. 


7. Used on the British telephone system, 


9. Be careful with stress: either “ уоп” or “two” might 
be stressed, but not “packs” or "cards". Why ? 


ro. “ Bob's your uncle ” colloquial for “ Everything is (or 
will be) splendid!” Origin obscure. 


тт. Notice [ond] each time ; also [dan]. 


12. Children's game and song: used in reference to any 
repetition, especially if it is unnecessary. 


12. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[t] (voiceless) 
[d] (voiced) 
Drill 


ar CIE BEIT E, i TSF LOU с Sr 
. What a pity! What a terrible time they must have 
aR | 


had. 


рер SETS uU 

. Don’t do that to me, I tell you! 
fm уро ES eee у А, ОА 

. Meet me at the top of the next street. 
tk aa SRE Te PEO, po RETE REM ic FIT GN. 

. Turn to the right at the top of Dean Street. 
سے‎ _ 

‚ Never do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow ! 

. A popular sport, or rather spectacle, is dirt-track racing. 
EQUAL ge SSS OO! CER ASIE BE EC GERE TIT Е ГЇ. 

. A good cricketer need not complain of a bad bat. 

. Don't bolt your food like that: it's not good for you. 
чүк сүт {өлү ааа AE RIE AEA IED TIN 

. She hasn't had a new hat for donkey’s years. 
 OCOUNEDUPUSMEPIESIIN» = VO NEN УШЕМ 

. However does he do such dare-devil deeds ? 


азна. coo TUNES о EFE ITON BE 
. It was a case of “ each for himself and the devil take 


— 
the hindmost." 


ED‏ ج کے 
“To be or not to be, that is the question.”‏ 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 61 


CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[t] (voiceless) 
[d] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: As for [p], [b]. The English pronunciation of 
a final [t] must be specially studied, as many learners (e.g. 
speakers of Swedish) pronounce it much too strongly. 

г. Notice ['mast ov 'haed]. 


2. Notice demonstrative [Oct]. “I tell you” is a phrase 
emphasizing the main sentence (here “Don’t do 
that ! ”), and must therefore not be stressed as if it 
were announcing something that the speaker will tell. 


3. Notice [at бә] and [ov бә]. 
5. Notice [pu'to:f]. 


6. Mind the “ parenthetical ” tone needed for the inserted 
words “ог rather spectacle”, with the necessary 
stress on “ spectacle "'. 


7. The long sound of vowel No. 4 becomes even longer 
when the final consonant is voiced—[bed] is there- 
fore more drawn-out than [bet]. 


8. Stress ['gud fo: ju:]. 
9. Long years remind us of long ears, therefore “ donkey's 
years ” in this popular phrase. 


II. Proverbial. Notice ['haindmoust]. 


12. Shakespeare, Hamlet. 
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IO. 


II. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[k] (voiceless) 
[g] (voiced) 
Drill 


eea 
. T've come to ask if you can get this clock going for me. 
eee a а а TIEA T 
. On his back he was carrying a kit bag. 
oN as ee 
. You can go and get the car from the garage. 
UEM e EP eee 
. Cocoa is grown on the Gold Coast. 
STE ошарга НЕ р bol sea 
; Some country roads now have cattle grids. 


So LC 
. Cricket may rightly be called the national game of 


qp 
England. 


[RT ER NEAL C ES) Se. 
. I beg you not to keep the kettle on the carpet. 


AEE ee nL II Lom M‏ سے 
Come into the kitchen and we'll be as snug as a bug‏ . 


OE TEES) 
in a rug. 
a a 
. “Good King Wenceslas looked out . . .” 


(3 SSE EE 
“ But at my back I always hear 
SS ee (AREUNEUWSSRRERU 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near . . .” 
OE FF E ER PAE 1 a CMR LA 
« ‹ Тһе time has come’, the Walrus said, 
ae 
* To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 


[St OTHO VUES E ASA IL 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ " 
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CONSONANTS (Plosives) 
[k] (voiceless) 
[g] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: As for [p], [b]. The [k] must be pronounced 
very lightly when final; but the [g] must be unmistakably 


voiced. 


т. Stress might be on “clock” or on "going"; not on 


“for” or “me”. 

2. Notice [waz] and the extra length of the vowel in [beg] 
compared with [bak]. 

3. The B.B.C. has recognized the pronunciation [’gerid3] ; 
other pronunciations are heard, of which the most 
recommended is (‘gera:3]. 


8. Notice, as with all such comparative phrases [oz . . . 
oz PRESS 
9. Christmas carol. 


то, Andrew Marvell (1621-78): “To his Coy Mistress in 
Here pronounce ['wipid], as commonly in poetry of 
more than a century ago. 

zr. Lewis Carroll: * The Walrus and the Carpenter”, from 
Alice Through the Looking-glass. 


Spellings : 


car 
quick [kwil:] 
kettle 

go 

guest 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Incomplete Plosives) 
Drill 


EE TS OST RT, N ETRE WEES 
. At what time did you see him by the lamp-post ? 


t+t р+р 


| ees ELS A ROT ERA үү Oe FFT TEHERS EE 
. The STOP PRESS news had to be set up by hand. 
pp dt p+b 


(aa Met ATS TE FEE ETT Gee ice HE 
. He may be a good judge of port, but he’s a bad judge 
d+dz d+dz 


EET URES D 
of character, 


а EET EE Ue | CPS PO OT ач 
. There’sa gcor chance of finding it рева me book-case. 


k+k 


UOI A ЖЕ”. are Tee) REESE) 
. She lost her bag going to the station. 


ETE 


[AT Y CE RIG, CCAR OE eo ae ee Ee ae). 
. I wanted this kept on the gt and you've 


d+6 ptt 


TILES CORSO to. ae 
rubbed it off ! 
b+d 


раат r E ga Wen Ss eo Ўт r а o msn 
. That rude boy talked all the time the lecture was going 
d+b k+t k+tf 


al 
on. 


> Ope ERTS? Se эзе m DEI IOS SEF See pee 
. He’s not a big child and I begged them to excuse him. 


g+tf g+d+ö0 


AR E U an La A ee EE EL SEE 
. I didn't hear that he’ HA come until after I’d gone. 


d+n d+g 


тарро а 6... L in TR ааа аан на 
Do you know апу goga treatment for pas crams ? 
d+tr 


[?] Glottal Plosive 


. Have you ever heard me say such a thing ? 
? 


CEN GFE ТҮП ОУ ОК ЗАРЫН РЫНКЕ E TEL Er ce EET 
. He often says the most awful things to me 
? 
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CONSONANTS (Incomplete Plosives) 


Commentary 


General: A selection of examples for practising the 
necessary “ incompleteness " of a Plosive when followed by 
another Plosive or an Affricate. If the first Plosive were 
completed it would sound to English ears as though a 
syllable [9] had been inserted: therefore the tongue or lip 
movement for the first Plosive must be held until the end 
of the following Plosive or Affricate. Note also [d], [t], 
followed by [6] or [0] or [n]. 


r. Here, for example, a completed [t] at the end of “ what " 
would produce the effect of “ what a time ". 


2. To “set up" is the technical term for fixing type in 
its place ready for printing. 

3. The very “English” drink of specially shipped wine 
from Oporto is almost always called “ port" rather 
than “ port wine ". 

6. Reminder: past tense and past participle endings are 
voiceless or voiced according to the preceding con- 
sonant, e.g. [rabd] but [slipt], though both are spelt 
eA 


9. Words such as “ didn’t”, “ hadn't ", “ wouldn’t " аге 
so common that their pronunciation, which is a little 
difficult to master, must have special attention in the 


light of this lesson. 


Glottal Plosive 


To be used onty in very emphatic, emotional pronunci- 
ation of words like ['2evo], ['?ofn], [/?9:fol]. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Nasals) 
[m] (compare (bj) 
[n] (compare [d]) 


[р] (compare [g]) 
Drill 


| TENDNIGENEO SERE ама до д Ч г" | ae) 
. What does this mean?  —It doesn’t matter, 
Gee SS ee ee ee ae ef 
. I must have my fling, come what may ! 


fige Bee HE RTE RAR LESAN | ae RSE FET aa 
. The Government decided on the raising of the Bank 


КЕР СА) 
Rate. 


ISTRETDENTIRCUTESX C GNDDSEWCCPENGRPCRHENCRENEITODTSG' SUITE 
. I don't think I said thank you enough for the magni- 


REEL 
ficent banquet. 


Урад ОЕА ll] oe nea 
. Now I feel fike laughing and crying at the same time. 
. A gnu is an animal not known in France. 
<TR APE SL ee ae ee 
i Ah, moon of my delight, that knows no wane,” 
MORE C Lamm TET AY EITE pS Dam 
. " Quoth the raven, ‘ Never more!’ ” 


[UTR RR" COT SEED SG MAC, 
. " There's a long, long trail a-winding 


[ San SR ERE O а ET RETREAT i 
Into the land of my dreams . . . .” 


| nce: EFE ER e NN т Ер а" a ea 
. " Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 


атаеы 
And cannot tell where to find them ; 
(— EERE IE CS eee ee 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home 
cust a RRR А ЭЛУУ: Ушу ue 
Wagging their tails behind them," 


> 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 67 
CONSONANTS (Nasals) 

[m] (compare [b]) 

[п] (compare [d]) 

[0] (compare [g]) 


Commentary 


General: In lip and tongue positions these are the same 
as the plosives with which they are compared: the nasal 
quality comes from the resonance of the nasal cavity, through 
which the breath is allowed to pass. 


2. Two idiomatic expressions. 


3. In Southern English, and indeed, in most forms of 
English, no [g] sound is heard even when the [in] 
is closely followed by a vowel: ['reizin av]. Notice 
also that in words like “ bank ” the [k] is added to 
[9] and not to [n]. Note [‘gavenment]. 


4. Careful with [mag'nifisont]. 
5. Notice [end], [at], [дә]. Notice [Ла: р]. 


6. Most English speakers are themselves unsure of the 
correct pronunciation of this rare animal. [nu:], 
[gnu:], [nju:] may be heard. 

Notice [izan’znimol]. 


7. A well-known song. 

8. E. A. Poe. 

9. Marching song of 1914. 
10, Nursery rhyme. 
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LIS 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Laterals) 
Ш (clear) 
П] (dark) 
Drill 


[ раар у Te МЫ ЗЕ о |А TE eS ey _——— 
. Will you kindly allow me to look after my own life ? 


clear clear clear clear clear 


CAE EF veros iy Sp Ry SS МЕЛЛА ЧЫН рн TETER зави CES | 
. Tall hollihocks were growing all along the wall 


dark clear clear clear 


Welle dada IE eta ee eee P 
. A cricket-ball is not at all like a tennis-ball. 


clear dark clear dark 


| UE TIT ETT OTe wem] AVE ISIES 7—74CEIOOTRUOEA Se 2; cx C] 
, Another kind of pall was Herd роп the eve of Waterloo. 


clear 


VII Туе эгет FOE Yi. EPE ETAT A ACTSC | 
AAS Енг : Cathedral is called after the Apostle Paul. 


clear dark dark dark 


Tih ae Lis ea EES Lx 
. Some London bakeries wall supply French rolls. 


clear dark clear dark 


(oT RS Nah re on C MN 
. Look out! You'll fall if you don’t, look where you're 


clear dark clear 


UT FOR: 
walking. 


Cais a) pi} ad ЕУ ГАРРЫ (Ge ae ORDEI 
. Full-length films are usually made in several reels, 


dark clear dark clear dark dark 


Уо ee. ee УШЫ үрт ee, ‘Soe SEG a 
. If you fill your flask with hot liquid you won’t feel 


clear clear clear dark 


cold. 


dark 


аа ee 
Y Nothing i in his Ls became him like the leaving it.” 


clear clear 
ty TTT TFET RES а ar te | 
“ АП people that on earth do dwell, 
dark dark аЙ 
‘Sa ees Gets ae, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 
clear dark 


‹ SSE TET ee, 
* Lead ki kindly I Light, through this dark world Sr gloom.” 


clear clear clear clear 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 69 
CONSONANTS (Laterals) 


[1] (clear) 
Ш (dark) 


Commentary 


General: The use of the same phonetic symbol for two 
distinct sounds appears to be contrary to the principles of 
phonetics; but this is not so, as in English there is a simple 
rule to decide which sound is indicated by the [l] in every 
case, The rule is: clear [1] only before a vowel. Note that 
the following vowel may in conversational English come 
in the next word, when the sense brings it into a single 
* phrase " of the breath. 


т. Notice ['wilju:]—clear [1] produced by the vowel sound 
of the semi-vowel [j]. 


. Notice [,2:lo'15]. 

. Notice ['bo:liz]. 

. Care with [ko’@i:dral]. 

. [^wo:kir]. 

. Special care with the dark-clear combination in [‘fullen9]. 


ont nw м 


ro. Shakespeare, Macbeth. “ became " — suited. 


ir. Well-known hymn. The “do” has no special signifi- 
cance here. 


12. Well-known hymn. 
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12. 


|. а от равза OR LAS | Re uem. 
. You haven't got a vacuum flask but we have. 
v v 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[f] voiceless 
[v] voiced 
Drill 


ee Ne TE APERTE ea CN 
. Four very fast vessels are following the fleet. 
f v $ f f 


v 


E ETF FESAHET 
. Have you found my “Dictionary of Phrase and 
y f Ag f 


IM 
Fable ” ? 
f 


ee NS eee etre pee Vie Ia aera ates, ilk 
. If I’m very cold my face has such a funny feeling. 
{ v f f f 


. H H a 
. If Friday is very inconvenient you can phone me. 
Ei v v f 


Ct FETE FT iim ee. NOE a ERES AN E T 
. If you've fed on frozen vegetables for months you feel 
f ved f v f f 


TG DER 
very funny. 
v f 


Ce te aT 3. О чу E A ТЫ АКЕ 
„ I've a fearful cold and may have "flu. 
f v H 


v 


. It is wrong and very wicked to waste food, 
v f 


v 


C THREE MEE rc um Go RT ran EE a 
. The wireless isn't working: we must have the valves 
v 


v v 
че ТР | 
mended. 


DTI 


v 


Sar ES eee Srl iste ere 
. Here is a volume of Thackeray : it’s “ Vanity Fair ”, 
v і 


“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
v WoW. v 


Bua o E TUR UU EE ET gma) GUTES 
There's lots of good fish in the sea... .” 
v f 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 71 


CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[f] voiceless 


[v] voiced 


Commentary 


General: The principal faults connected with these sounds 
are (i) insufficient voicing of [v] especially when final; and 
(ii) confusion between [v] and [w]. The lip-position for 
these two is in fact so different that once it is learned the 
difficulty should be overcome : remember that [v] requires 
upper teeth on lower lip, and [w] requires close rounding 
of both lips, as in whistling. 


т. Notice “ are ” completely unstressed — [9]. 


The voiced followed immediately by the voiceless needs 
care, as in [ov'freiz]. 


2 
2. 


«S662; 
“flu ” is the common colloquialism for “ influenza ", 
. Notice ['wikid]. 


.Almost everything here depen 
contrast is double, between 
“ haven't got” and “ have de 


ar nm 


ds on the stress: the 


“you” and "we", and 


9. Mind the voicing in [veelvz]. 


тт. From the Bible. 

i2. Proverbial. Strict grammar would demand “ There are 
.. 7, but this form is commonly heard: it results 
from thinking of “ lots-of-good-fish ” as one thing. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[0] (voiceless) 
[9] (voiced) 
Drill 


[4 ` | TE SS ae TA FEN | INES) о ыс ) 
. Thank you. Thank you very much. Thanks so much. 
0 0 6 


TS 
Thanks awfully. 
0 


. There you are! There aren't any! These are mine! 
ð ð ð 


EEE LS OP ^ [^ ^ 
. How many others are there? I'd rather not say. 
ð ð о 


luu Me OT ag eon 
. This is better than those others. 
б б b b 


| cms ON ewe: ws 
. Give me the others as well as these. 
572-0 o 


— 


"Yt ates F I 
. Grass grows on both sides of the paths. 
0 б 


fesse SABE тр sth ^ 
. Think of the sound in your mind's throat. 
0 ð 6 
eon م‎ ааа 22КА 
. 30,000 feathers in the throat of a thrush. 
6 0 5 ð 6 6 


суу ET RES GED ae PR IR rn e 
. His father and mother both suffer from arthritis, 
о 5 0 ө 


оаа Н ТЕУ E Ne Lc S re 
She will stick to him through thick and thin. 
6 6 6 


CS ey TO MER LOT aL Ge 
“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 


б б 5 0 
о» 


iV RRR armas КА : 
It’s a wise father that knows his own child.” 
б 
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CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[0] (voiceless) 
[ð] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: This is a less formidable difficulty than was 
formerly believed. If there is any doubt about the pro- 
duction of either of these sounds, the position of the tongue 
should be slightly exaggerated, until it projects between 
the teeth. 


г. [Üznks ‘sou mat[] is rather stronger than either of the 
preceding forms. [0znks'o:li] is slang, but very 
much used. 


2. Notice [0i:zo’main], unless confirming the fact that 
"these are [a:] mine ”—which brings back the 
emphasis. 


- [a:ðə] (y a-t-il ?), rather than [ə'ðsə] (sont la). 
. [Oi'AOozez'welez . . .] 
. [pa:dz] is probably more common than [pa:05]. 


. A pure tongue-twister, with no particular significance 
otherwise—but very useful for fluency. 


о С\ сл Co 


9. [a:'6raitis]. 
ro. We might paraphrase: “She will remain with him 
whatever happens." 


ir. Marlowe, Dr. Faustus. Notice [dat]. 


I2. Proverbial, 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[s] (voiceless) 
[z] (voiced) 
Drill 


(TREE DEVO тарата E XE KE ap and 
. Has Sam seen the zebras at the 200 ? 
zs 5 = z 


т 
‚ Í say say! She’s lost her season ticket ! 


z s з 2 


E CEE IL ie CRIED RAE URE Sa | 
Zulus are not always savages, especially nowadays ! 
2 zs z s z 


. We must seize these opportunities at once. 
z z 8 


Cn 


ЖАКА ЕЛ» Чы А 3772. | ‘TLE ET CEE жтт толууда» | 
“Sister Susie’s sewing Bins for Balers ; 
s s 85 £v» s 


a HT SPENDEN ae ,_. 
Such пш аї sewing shirts our shy young Sister 
s s s 


== = 
Susie shoys. 
5 2 


CRE ET TEP | Pee ا‎ 
Some soldiers send epistles— 
5 5 zs s z 


{ско ОРОЗДУ mm oY ee r 
Say they’d sooner sleep on thistles 
s z 


E O E U y O 
Than the на sott short паса for soldiers Sister 


LE 4 


а а =. 
Susie sews ! ” 


LI Zz s z 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
z z 


Ua STE TR OR Y EESE EA ETE, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees,” 
z 


UU UNT OR RA. 
“Sing a song of sixpence , , .” 
5 LJ s 8 


rrr ا‎ à 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 75 
CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[s] (voiceless) 
[z] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: The principal difficulty is in voicing sufficiently 
the final [z] sound, which occurs after a voiced sound: eg. 
compare [bets] and [bedz]. Most, though not all vowels 
have the voiced effect in such cases: compare ['aisiz] and 
['aisis] (ices, Isis). Do not hesitate to join a final [z] sound 
to a vowel at the beginning of the following word: e.g. 
No. 1— ['zi:brezet]. 


т. Notice [hoz] unless there is the special stress asking 
for confirmation [hez] meaning “ Has he really... 2" 


2. “I say!" is of course a common, indeed almost the 
only, way of attracting some one's attention. We do 
not say “ Hallo ! " in this sense. 


3. Notice the normal unemphatic [onot]. 
4. Normally stress “ seize " more than “ must ”. 


5. Popular song of the 1914 War. Notice [i'pislz], ['souir], 
[souz], ['Oislz]. 


6. Tennyson—an admirable example of “ onomatopoeia ” 
(which is pronounced [onemeeto'pio]). 


7. See vowel No. 12. 
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тт. 


I2. 


(EET hcg EIR LBS TF CT eiit 
. We shall be late, as you can easily see. 
І 5 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[f] (voiceless) 


[5] (voiced) 
Drill 


[ag BORA BT TEES КАЛЕМ PAZ CET FETE UNO ET) to Lee! 
. On this occasion she must shut her eyes. 
f 
£ OTA CN TEI NCR OME Ea Тр] 
. Children should be seen and not heard. 
І 


. It’s been a great pleasure showing you the sights of 
3 1 


Tm MN 
London. 


. Is she really as silly as she seems ? 
3 

` RRS DOT SEER FEF DANS TOI OEE HEE EF rcc 

. Was she usually as disagreeable as she was yesterday ? 
Af 5 51 

SEA RN CRIAM SCORES UE ZO cC Per 

. Has she shown you all her treasures from Asia ? 
Dp 5 J 
. Why is she always shouting at those children of hers ? 
35 £j 
. Have you seen Shakespeare's ‘‘ Measure for Measure” ? 
I 5 5 


ТИС? АКПЛЕР. Т tC SEN کی‎ 
‚ Yes, and I shall see “ As You Like It” as well. 
J 5 


e 


EEE a ЫРЫН. (Me Lela C TREE т I 
She started singing “ Show me the way to go home ”, 
1 1 


EC TTT OE ENB SA Оолдун Oar RY eR сае) 
She's always making “ confusion worse confounded ”, 
j 3 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 77 
CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[f] (voiceless) 
[3] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: A common mistake is to pronounce these sounds 
too strongly for English. A very light pronunciation should 
be practised, without losing the voiced quality of [3]. Note 
also the particular problems when these sounds come im- 
mediately after [s] or [z]. Distinguish [f] and [3] from 
[tf] and [аз]. 


2. Almost proverbial—until about fifty years ago. 
5. As in No. r, notice that [zj] produces the effect of [3]. 


6. Several pronunciations are heard for Asia (and Asiatic). 
['eifo], ['eizo], ['eizio] . . . 

7. "those children of hers" introduces more emotion 
than “her children”. Notice that “ always ”, having 
the stress on the syllable before the end, gives [z] 
instead of [3] before [f]. 


тт. A once-popular London song. 
12. Often quoted from Milton. 
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IO. 


II. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 


C NWURUI EAS Ee oy LSU ECC a 
. We were eating in a room without any heating. 
г r h 
[emo ESTER Aq ET ЧЕРИ m. ТЕТ 
. I hope you've done your агт no harm, 
h r h 
CoA TRAINEE агита НЕЧЕН, 
. She had the art to win her audience’s heart. 
h hr h 


[SCT a REAL IN SOE E OPEL, Se ow 
. The holder of this year’s championship is older than 


REA | 
last year's. 


. He hears with his ears but not with his mind. 
h h 


h h 


de TENERO SU T AREE SE т Vea 
. The heir to the throne was sitting in the open air 


aa r e e ORTE s E wc TEE eT 
cutting the hair off a dead hare. 
lom h 


[SCIRE SERPENT, TEI RT ERU TEPORE À 
. Many foreigners pronounce the English r wrongly. 
r r r 


ITED aa O EIEIO KOMMEN ра TAR ү 
. There was a church burning at the end of the road. 


т 


(ETS YL Иг te ТП эче рту ro" US Gsm] 
. Ivor Novello wrote “ Keep the Home Fires Burning ". 
r h 


де зуураа алса т са Gatos EIER Se 
“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
See ate таў re 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven . . . .” 
r т r h 
Instead of “ Reading, Writing, and 'rithmetic" try 
r r r r 


jn. exa UE agre 0 плевра ааа 1 
* Heart, Hand, and Head ". 
h h h 
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CONSONANTS (Fricatives) 
[г] 
[һ] 


Commentary 


General: The presence of [r] among the Fricatives may 
cause surprise, but this is the beginning of understanding 
the English [r] as distinct from the uvular [r] commonly 
heard in French or the rolled [r] heard in Spanish and other 
languages. It is just as important to observe where the 
[r] is not sounded in English, as where it s: even the name 
of the letter is [a:]! The examples bring out the essential 
function of the [h] in certain words which would otherwise 
change their meaning entirely. Remember also that “ drop- 
ping your aitches " is taken as a sign of being uneducated 
among the majority of English-speakers. 


I. Notice in all the examples the [r] is only pronounced 
because it is joined to the following vowel: [wo'ri:tir], 
etc. 


. Remember [0i’a:t]. 

. Remember [Oo'houldo]. 

. Notice [Die]. Notice [o:f]. 

. Remember its name is [a:] ! 

ro. Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice. Notice [hevn]. 


ч @ Rot 


тт. This explains the common expression “ The Three R's ”, 
used for an old-fashioned idea of basic education, 
which Sir Patrick Geddes and others suggested re- 
placing by “ The Three H's ". 
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IO. 


IX: 


Crew a ТГ: A aE vat Ge See, ae 
. He always jerks his shoulders and walks with a lurch. 
45 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
CONSONANTS (Affricates) 
[tf] (voiceless) 
[ds] (voiced) 
Drill 


STEEP APSE LEF EEF FAD? E FREE NEF EORR 
. Just watch those children on the beach. 
d5 tf tf tf 


tf 


экы ae Ne ede ae Ge Ne ieee ef ees 
. Have you read Wordsworth’s Sonnet “Upon West- 


— PATER OBEN 
minster Bridge " ? 
45 


| aTORSELDT P ER [zT 1T 4 "MERI C ЧАКИ ИА eim | 
. Gray's " Elegy " was written about the churchyard 
d3 У 


траура а) 
at Stoke Poges. 
45 


тр EY, cath NSM La EXIST EIN lS Лү. - 
. Shakespeare's “As You Like It"' contains the famous 


AES CET AELE тиса анау Эт MERC SENSUS.) 
speech on The Seven Ages of Man. 
tf 


less St SPARE Т 0850 COUNTS AON PAD OME ЕРТ T oum cod 
. Charles told George one of his jokes and made him 
5 45 


tf аз d 


етек 

choke. 

tf 
бт E. Se PR) 2/2777 TY DE Co заал ЫР 07779 7e prm 
Cheer up, Johnny, and you shall hear how “ Jack 
tf 35 4j 
е fe 1 ss 

and Jill went up the hill ". 

45 


. I shall now recite “ How Horatius kept the bridge ". 
45 


(LECT TREND EY HC ey LE LOE RETA 
. " First catch your hare before you can cook it." 
tf 


GICINGUITUCUPHRUPEGSUE TNR LE PERE TESTER Î 
“Don’t count your chickens until they are hatched.” 
tf У 


"j ne ease ON fi PERI cT cA | 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged." 
45 4% d3 d5 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 8r 
CONSONANTS (Affricates) 
` [tf] (voiceless) 
(d3] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: Care is needed by all learners of English in 
mastering this group, which consists of a Plosive followed 
by a Fricative. The voicing of both elements in [d3] makes 
the usual problems of voicing all the more insistent; but 
beware of articulating the affricates too strongly. 


. Special care with the necessary length of [i:] in “ beach ” | 


. [le:tf]. 


. Careful with [o'pon]. 


> UQ N H 


. ['elid3i]. The name of the village is [stouk 'poudziz]— 
compare “ pages ” ['реїїзї2]. 


. ['eid3iz]. 
. No excuse now for confusing [tf] and [d3]. 
. " Jack and Jill . . .” is a very well-known nursery rhyme, 


. One of Macaulay's well-known “ Lays of Ancient Rome ". 


Oo AN DMN 


. Proverb, 
то. Proverb. Notice [het ft]. 


II. Biblical: “that ye be not " would to-day be expressed 
“so as not to Бе”, or “ in case you аге”, 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


CONSONANTS (Affricates) 
[tr] (voiceless) 
[dr] (voiced) 
Drill 


. Don't step off the platform as the train is drawing in. 


tr dr 


CE SAE OS Stee ue ha MET Sha | 
. Near here аге the offices of the British Drama League. 


br dr 


IOGINUNDAERCIUNWNTUCERCYCGIANERVEXIRO v0 0 алате a 
` Tristram drowned his sorrows, and was led astray. 


tr tr dr tr 


. What an attractive girl your daughter’s growing into ! 
tr gr 

| E NEI SEE a т RST саа} (SSN. fy eee 

. To what do you attribute your dramatic victory ? 
tr dr 

[xps TNC | PRE a S| 

. Bring me a jug and a bottle-full of that new drug. 
br dr 


. It's no use trying to chase him: he’s gone without a 
tr 


E УУ 
trace. 
tr 


. " Truth is stranger than fiction ”. 
tr tr 
4 rm [SUBE EN 
. " If at first you don't succeed, try, try again." 
tr tr 


гата таану ME отон e VE croco FT FS E 
. “Double, double, toil and trouble . . . ." 


tr 


oO 
. “The double, double, double beat of the thundering 


>» 
drum. 
dr 


т 
ps Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will pledge 


KE Mx M 
with mine,” 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 53 
CONSONANTS (Affricates) 


[tr] (voiceless) 
[dr] (voiced) 


Commentary 


General: It follows from the Fricative nature of the 


English [r] that English [tr] and [dr] are Affricates. Prac- 
tice with these, and the closely associated Aflricates [tf] 
and [d3], as in “ drug " and “ jug ”, etc., may help to develop 
a correct English [r] for all purposes. Note that to be 
Affricate these sounds must be combined, not merely con- 
secutive as in “ boat-race ”. 


I. 
2. 


4. 


II. 
12. 


Care, as always, with [0:]. 

Notice [a ði] and [әу бә], 

A common example of the naturalness of ending a 
sentence with a preposition in ordinary spoken English 
of to-day. It would indeed be impossible to phrase 
this otherwise. 


. Rather pompous style, e.g. of a Victorian gentleman in 


a novel. 


. Try the effect of changing “ bottle-full ” to “ bottle full "*, 
. Proverbial. 


. Proverbial. 
. Shakespeare, Macbeth, Notice ['dAbI], ['trAbl]. 


Dryden. 
Ben Jonson (contemporary with Shakespeare). 
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TI 


YATE TO n T vam re MM E 
. Are you aware of what your work will require ? 
j w w j w 


H J w. 
Cii a ERU MT re у 
- Quite! We very well understand one another. 
w w w w 


AC Cir. Un NNNM 
. We won't be away very long, as we won't want to 
w w w w w w 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
SEMI-VOWELS 


‚ What wild and wintry weather we're having ! 
w w w w w 


. I wonder if this house will be vacant next week, 
w w w 


w 


ESE TE 
winter in Wales. 
w w 


2 LE E TUTE a аа. рту ee 
. “ The ploughman homeward plods his weary way." 
w w w 


1 OPT PERRET 
. “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
w w 


a oN Cnt en 
How I wonder what you are; 
w w j 
ي‎ Еу 
Up above the world so high, 
w 


TET SRO TIE Ern el 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


. You must be yearning for your native sunshine, 
1 1 1 
- Many a useful article can be bought quite cheaply. 
fips w 


. Do An рашу get up as early as you did yesterday ? 


INE e d on 
I've just remembered 1 had to tell you yon ve been 


eae: = Sara 
called to serve on a jury. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 85 
SEMI-VOWELS 
[w] 
0 
Соттепќагу 


General: Мапу mistakes are made over these sounds for 
lack of a little concentrated attention. Notice (r) that the 
English letter “ w” before a vowel or “h” NEVER means 
a sound like [v] and ALWAys means a sound which starts 
like (u:) (lips rounded and projected as for whistling) ; 
(2) that this same sound may be required with another 
spelling, e.g. “ quick ", “liquid ”, “one” (but not words like 
“ unique ", “ physique ") ; (3) that the [j] sound of “ уои” 
and “ usual " must be avoided when the [d3] sound of letter 
“j” or letter “g” (“soft g”) is required, as in " just " 


and “ general ”. 
I. Such repetition of the [w] helps to strengthen muscles 
which may be little used in the speaker’s native 


language. It must be practised until there is no risk 
of confusion with the entirely different (teeth-lip) 


sound of [v]. 
2. Do justice to the usual diphthong in ['veikent]. 


4. Such a very common and simple phrase as “ very well i 
needs practising by many speakers, in the light of 


this lesson. 
Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Children's song. Special care with ['apə'bavðə'wə:ld], 


so 


9. Notice ['menjo'ju:sful]. 
то. Practise [du:ju:'ju:3ueli]. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 
WORD-STRESS 


Additional drill for Stress practice 
(see Introduction, page 6) 


(Each sentence to be repeated with full stress on each 


word in succession; so that No. т, for example, has six 
possible variations with six different meanings, and No. ro 


ha 


I. 


OO OSE о ы 


H 
o 


S twelve.) 

Why don't you start work earlier ? 

. How can you be so cruel ? 

. You never told me anything like that ! 

. We can't always do what we like. 

. Was this really all they gave you ? 

. Га leave without another word if I were you! 


. Why are they always sending messages about my son ? 


. You can't deny you were talking with a tall man. 


. This was the restaurant she always liked visiting with 
her friends. 


. They didn't tell me you were waiting for me behind 


the bookstall. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 87 
WORD-STRESS 
Commentary 


General: To explain all the possible stress variations, 
in terms of their meaning, of these ten examples, would re- 
quire at least 84 sentences. The student should try for 
himself the effect of each variation and then consider the 
meaning of what he has said. 


2. Notice, as an example of the difference of tone or mood 
produced by a difference of stress, that “ How can 
you ...?” emphasises the mental aspect of the 
problem, while “ How can you . . . ? " is much more 
a matter of feeling. 


3. When the full stress falls on the final syllable the English 
intonation is complex and difficult (“ rising-falling- 
rising"). This is particularly important with the 
vowel [æ], which in any case has its own peculiarities 
of length (see page 19). 

6. Notice particularly the different effect of [if ai ^wo: ju:] 
and [if ai wə ‘ju:], in this common expression with 
its example of the surviving “ subjunctive " were. 


7. Notice how the effect of full stress on a preposition 
implies contrast with another preposition, e.g. “ about 
my son ”, not “ from my son ”. 


c 


8. Full stress on “a”, meaning “one” not “the one”, 
must be pronounced [ei] not [9]. 

9. Notice that the full stress on “the” (meaning " the 
special...” or “the only ...”) requires pro- 
nunciation [ði:] not [дә]. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


INTONATION 
Additional drill for tones in tag-questions 
(see Introduction, pages ro and II) 


. You won't stay out late, will you ? 
. You did remember to turn the gas off, didn't you? 
. Nobody could possibly mistake my brother for me, 


could they ? 


. Youre not going to walk all the way from here to 


Hampstead, are you ? 


. That was a really good film, wasn’t it ? 

. She married your eldest son, didn't she ? 

. I’m not expected to finish all this by this evening, am I ? 
- They're not trying to get us to work longer hours for 


less pay, are they ? 


. He's not going to tell me she's nothing to live on, is he? 
. It can't possibly be as wet next winter as last, can it ? 


Md EA 


aly 


Vers, 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 89 
INTONATION 
Commentary 


General: Remember that the true interrogative form 
(rising tone) means “ doubt : asking for information ", 
while the affirmative form (falling tone—Treally * 1” instead 
of '* ? ") means “ confident assertion ". 


3. Notice, again, the special problem of full stress on the 
final word of the sentence, ie. the sentence proper, 
which is here “me ”, with its complicated intonation 
(see Commentary 3 on previous page). 


5. Imagine the situation! She enjoyed it, but is not quite 
sure whether he, who knows so much more about all 
these things, would really approve—hence the doubtful, 
questioning tone. Of course, in the other case, the 
note of confident assertion which accompanies the 
falling tone shows that the speaker has no doubt or 
hesitation at all. 


ro. Again the full stress on final word of sentence (“last » 
for reasons of contrast (with “ next”), 
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